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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the study was to differentiate among 
black college students by attitudes and behavior, in relation to 
social characteristics, in order to relate better to their individual 
needs. Individual interviews were conducted of 144 black students and 
a control group of 159 white students. A questionnaire was designed 
which used both standard survey research scales and original measures 
of attitudes and protest activities. Important social characteristics 
which emerged were social class, sex, age, religion, and status as a 
veteran. Each was related to attitudes toward separatism- integration 
and toward the political system. Each was also related to 
participation in protest activities and to attitudes toward oneself. 
The integration experience itself emerged as both related to protest 
activity and certain political attitudes. It was concluded that the 
integration experience built support for the political system. A vast 
array of differences in personality, attitudes and behavior was 
demonstrated among blacks. Evaluation of the positive effect of 
integration on attitudes and behavior led to strong recommendations 
to restructure education based on integrated groups, rather than 
•neighborhood. (Author/LM) 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of the research project w?is to differentiate among black 
college students by attitudes and behavior in relation to social character- 
istics in order to relate better to individual needs. The method of inves- 
tigation was by individual interview of 144 black students and a control 
group of 159-white students. A questionnaire was designed which used both 
standard survey research scales and original measures of attitudes and 
protest activities. The NUCROS computer program was used to establish re- 
lationsh I ps . 

Important social characteristics which emerged were social class, sex, 
age, religion, and status as a veteran. Each was related to attitudes 
toward separat ! srrvi ntegrat ion and toward the po I tti cal system. Each was 
also related to participation In protest activities and to attitudes toward 
oneself. The integration experience Itself emerged as both related to 
protest activity and certain political attitudes. The conclusion was that 
the integration experience built support for the political system! 

A vast array of differences In personality, attitudes, and behavior 
was demonstrated among blacks. These differences provide educators with 
insights on addressing the needs of black students. Evaluation of the 
positive effect of integration on attitudes and behavior led to strong 
recommendations to restructure education based on integrated groups, rather 
than neighborhood. 
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Preface 



Questions of conscience sometimes are raised concerning the use of 
research results by those who do not share the values or intent of the re- 
searcher. These doubts were resolved by my clear conviction that the 
momentum of social change cannot be reversed and that the information 
accumulating regarding the black American will be used to educate other 
Americans in need of understanding the inevitable. 

Exciting changes are underway among the youth of the nation — chanqes, 
which I regard as a political "good." My hope is to monitor a movement In 
motion, and offer recommendations for conr.truc+1 ve alternatives. Love of 
the nation means to me, giving credence to the aspirations of a I i Americans — 
and soon ! 

! wish to thank Northwestern University, where I learned to read criti- 
cally, Washington University, where i learned to think analytically, and 
Foi est Park Community College, where i learned to observe systematical ly 
the real life panorama of people and problems that constitute a definitive 
education. Richard E. Dawson, my friend and mentor, tolerated and guided 
the unfolding and union cf all three. 

Gratitude for financial support for my graduate education goes to 
Washington University with a particular fondness for private Institutions 
who have faith in the performance of women with families. Carl A. McCandless 
was among the early believers. I thank John Sprague for Imposing rigorous 
standards of both scholarship and clarity of expression in my years of tute- 
lage. 
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Forest Park Community College lent all kinds of moral and institu- 
tional support for my research capability. The bulk of financial assls 
tance for this project came from "the U.S. Office of Education under the 
auspices of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
support I gratefully acknowledge. Responsibility for i nterp retat i on of 
materials Is mine alone. 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION— STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
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I ntroduct Jon 



Pronouncements from black militant leaders that the civil rights 
movement Is dead and that we are now entering a phase of black rebellion 
or revolution pose questions to the social scientist and to the nation as 
to the depth, content and direction of the current movement. Presiden- 
tial commissions and study groups have repeatedly warned of growing 
hostilities, violence and deterioration of relations. The National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence* stated in its last re- 
port that American cities are on their way to becoming places of terror 

2 

and fortresses "in a few more years." A 1969 Newsweek survey of atti- 
tudes of black Americans demonstrates Impatience with the failure of 
American institutions to meet the problems dramatized In the last decade 
and despair of unchanging white attitudes. 

Targets of militancy are governmental agencies and decision-making 
bodies; business and labor, and all levels of education. American 
colleges and universities from Cornell to San Francisco State are particu- 
larly subject to increasing racial cleavage and polarization of extremist 
groups. Differential responses from educational institutions have been 
noted across the nation, but conviction Is lacking that uneasy compromises 
have met the problem. Viewing integration In education as an initial 
civil rights goal, we are forced to take a hard look at the places now 
integrated, which, nevertheless do not serve as social models and do not 
offer a panacea for social Ills. 

Community colleges are viewed as less subject to national protest 
movements and less likely to experience disruption. However, fwo of the 



I. Report Summary published In the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 24, 
1969 



2. "Report From Black America," Newsweek, June 30, 1969 
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three St. Louls-St. Louis County Junior College District colleges were 
Interrupted by student sit-ins Involving black students In 1969-70. 

Forest Park Community College, the urban college of the multi-campus 
setting became subject to the spill-over of the national malady of urban 
problems and tensions, as well as the explosive Issues on the minds of 
college students In every location. Specific demands at Forest Park, 
having 40$ black students at the time of the early protests, related to 
b lack studies, black faculty, allocation of funds to black events, black 
representation to governing committees, black section of the library. 

Extremism erupted from both pol itica l poles at the college and re- 
sulted In suspension of classes, court actions, sporadic fires, cafeteria 
boycotts, a flag episode, and repeated bomb threats. Black and white 
protestors cooperated on some Issues; other Incidents polarized around 
race. : In the setting of the Inner city, where the college approaches 
the "Ideal" In terms of truly Integrated education and a genuinely open- 

l 

door college, mere physical presence of groups In an integrated setting 
in no way suffices to address Inherent problems of the nation. It is 
clear that we do not know enough about addressing the needs of individual 
students. 

Once difficulties arise at a particular college campus, suspension 

i ' 

i 

of normal classroom routine is not unusuall The suspension Is usually 

j 

followed by a series of informal dialogues; to discuss pertinent issues. 

I 

At Forest Park, In the midst of a rap session with students, faculty, 

« f 

administrators — an attractive, articulate, land angry young black Intel — 

; i 

i i 

rupts the discussion on curricula by shouting. "What does Beowulf have 
to do with my_ life?" An epic poem attributed to about the Eight Century 
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A.D. and telling a tale of kings, and swords, and dragons, Beowulf had 
come to symbolize the thrust for relevancy, demands for black studies, 
separatism. Implicit In the challenge is the whole host of frustrations 
experienced in the American educational setting, as well as the broader 
concerns of the black revolution. Beowu I f l s expendable and was dropped 
from department curricula, as Forest Park Community College joined the 
growing list of colleges and universities whose operation was temporarily 
shattered in the academic year 1969-70. 

A change in a reading list, reallocation of funds in student activi- 
ties for speakers, approval of a black studies department — have these 
changes really solved the problem or have we merely temporized? Charles 
Hamilton draws attention to the Importancelof the black college student 
in his discussion of Black Power. He notes the burgeoning of black 
students' groups across the country, stating, "The students are discussing 
problems of identity, of relevant curricula at their universities, of ways 
of helping their people when they graduate."^ The potential black leadei — 
ship Is presently in training at Institutions of higher learning, and as 
such, deserves our careful research attention. A promising group of 

young adults has entered the hallowed halls. 

I j 

The study which follows set out to investigate the content and direc- 
tlon of the black student movement and the! individuals caught up within 

i i 

the movement. Personality, social group membership, political attitudes 

i s 

and protest activity — each are a specific focus of inquiry. Relationships 

i 

| ) 

among these variables were investigated In) an attempt to better understand 

i i 

the needs of black youth. The el imlnatlonlof Beowu I f may serve the needs 

. t 

' 5 

• \ 

3. Hamilton, Charles V., "An Advocate of Black Power Oefines It (1968)," 

It Wagstaff, Thomas, ed.. Black Power:! The Radical Response to 

Whllte America, Glencoe Press, Beverly Hills, 1969, p. 131 
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of expediency, but before other art forms of western culture also are 
abandoned, perhaps, we need to Investigate the depth of the problem. 

After all, 

Beowulf was a prince 

4 

Well loved, followed in friendship, not fear." 

Part I of this research project serves to Introduce the study, ex- 
plain the method of the research, and discuss the locale of the study. 

t 

Chaptelp I provides the underpinnings of black student concerns and a 

rev lew! of the progress of the movement. The choice of measures, verlfl- 

! 

cation;of the instrument, and the methodological procedures are described 
in Chapter 2. Chapter 3 defines and describes the research site. 

i 

i 



i 

} 



i 

j : 

i 

i 

i 

4. Beowu I f , translated by Burton Raffel, A Mentor Classic, The New 
American Library, New York, 1963, lines 913-914 

t 
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Chapter I 

A discussion of the black student movement necessarily Is tntei — 
twined with recent general student concerns and the broad Intellectual 
background of black thought. For the black student, the student revolu- 
tion and the black revolution are In practice Inseparable. A brief re- 
view of each will provide a framework for understanding the black 
student involvement in each and lead to the specific concerns of this 
research project. The first section of Chapter I will attempt to draw 
together the changes and issues of the American student movement in 
general and the role of the black student within It. The remaining part 
of the chapter wi I I review highl ights of black thought over time. 

i 

Section II introduces black thinking on the problem of identity or 
the struggle of the individual to resolve living in American society 
with his blackness. Differences In goals of black leaders In the past 
and in. the present are discussed In Section III. Section IV reviews 
differences in tactics advocated by .the same thinkers. A focus is pro- 
vided by recent activists on youth and attendant social change underway. 

A description of changes in the civil rights movement follows In Section 
V. This serves to rejoin the discussion of both the black revolution and 
the student revolution. 

f 
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The Student Revolution 



Racial cleavage and student extremism on college campuses have 
moved to the forefront of American problems In the recent past. Activi- 
ties of the black students especially have received considerable attention, 
if little understanding. Student protest in the year 1969-70 took on 
mammoth proportions as college after college suspended routine classes 
In the' wake of violence and threats of violence. 

Single Issue protests had characterized the student movement start- 
ing at Berkeley In 1964 and throughout 1964-65. Early protests focused 
on campus Issues related to food services, idress and dormitory hours, 
underground newspapers. After the 1964-65 iacadem I c years, protests 
generally broadened to social and political; issues of national and Inter — 

national Importance. The current student movement has been characterized 

> 

as concerned with three main Issues: the treatment of racial minorities, 

the engagement In Southeast Asia, and the role of the university.* 

Analysts of student protest distinguish between the activities and 
Interests of the white and the black students. A shared concern Is 
racism and especially Institutional racism. Typically, the reference Is 
to Institutional arrangements such as standard placement tests, which are 
useful to place white middle class children, but tell us virtually nothing 
of the! potent la I Q f lower class children — black or white. What Is essen- 
tially different from earlier civil rights ] protest activities, is the 
new awareness among the young of black pride and black dignity. Always 
In evidence Is a carefully executed determination to stick to the racial 

i 

point. In general, the black student was not seen participating In the 

j | 

Vietnam moratorla or the Kent State mourning. Some Interest was shown 



I . Report of the Presidents Commission or) Campus Unrest , Extra Edition, 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., New Yorlj;, 1970, Chap. 2 , pp. 10-12 

ERIC .18 I 
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from the black veterans on Issues such as the Lieutenant Calley decision, 
but by and large, black student protest has been I Imlted to the concerns 
within the parameters of strictly black problems. White student concerns 
usual ly cover a broader range of contemporary problems. 

The President’s Commission on Campus Unrest states, "Black student 
unrest Is, therefore, not Identical with white student unrest, and Black 
student unrest cannot be seen as simply ’campus unrest.’ It extends be- 
yond the college and university campus and; in varying degrees, involves 

i 2 i 

the total Black population of America.” The National Commission on the 

i ' 

Causes: and Prevention of Violence reports, "Black student spokesmen are 

at least as militant as white radicals, especially In the tactics they 
advocate and use. But black student organizations have been more oriented 
toward? negotiating specific reforms and concessions than have white 
radicals.""'* 

Similarities In tactics are noted, and occasional alliances are not 

j 

unknown. The purpose of black protest Is rarely to destroy the educational 

Institution, but rather to reform II In order to address specifically 
’ { 

minority group needs. "....the formal Involvement of Black student 

groups. In Issues not directly related to minority student problems has 

been In most cases, limited."^ 

j 

The Urban Research Corporation studied 232 campuses in 1969 to 

identify causes of student unrest and protest. "Black recognition" was 

} i 

the principal Issue reported, with the majority of Incidents coming from 

2. Report , Ibid., Chap. 3, p. 7 j 

i 

/ 

3. Skplnlck, Jerome H., Director, Task Force of Violent Aspects of Protest 
and Confrontation of the National Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence, The Politics of Protest, Clarion, New York. N.Y. 

I0p20, 1969, p. 130 

4. Report , op. clt.. Chap. 3, p. 7 

ERIC j 
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predominantly white Institutions In the North. "Specific Issues In- 
cluded: 'provide more courses on Black studies,' 32 percent; 'Increase 

numbers of Black students,' 24 percent; 'hire more Black faculty and 
staff,' 23 percent; 'end discrimination and honor Blacks,' 15 percent; 
'provide more facilities for Black students,' 9 percent; 'increase Black 
representation on general committees,' 8 percent; and 'support off-campus 
Black power,' and 'hire Black employees,' 4 percent." 

I 

Traditionally, the bulk of black youth, who received any higher edu- 
cation at all, have been educated In all Negro colleges of the South. 

\ 

Greensboro, North Carolina, In the winter of I960 marked the beginning 
of overt student activity. Four college freshmen at North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College quietly sat down at a local lunch 
counter and asked to be served. The sit-in movement was launched., and 
thereafter spread rapidly all over the South and to the rest of the 
nation. 

Initially the activists were well-dreSsed, young, middle class 
blacks. High school blacks Joined the college students by the second 
day, and white students by the third aay. ;The chronicler of the student 

6 i 

movement. Jack Newfield, views Greensboro !as the Inspiration for the 
Free Speech Movement at Berkeley (1964), tlje teach-ins, and the whole 

J \ 

host of activities which followed In the d4cade of the sixties. 

I * * 

The organization growing out of the sit-ins was the Student Non- 

i l 

Violent Coordinating Committee. Led by John Lewis, the organization 

v ! 

was committed initially to passive resistance In order to illustrate 

i 

5. Ibid... pp. 24-25 

6. Newfield, Jack, A Prophetic Minority, Signet Books, 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10019, 1966, p. 44 
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continuing Injustices. The election of Stokoly Carmichael in 1966 to 
leadership of SNCC marks an Important turning point In the black student 
movement. Anti -white feeling had grown, and the new leaders Insisted on 
"...the necessity of Independent black political, economic, and cultural 
Institutions." 7 The erosion of the civil rights movement’s commitment 
to non-violence had reverberations In campus protest. Militancy In- 
creased In Southern black colleges In 1966 and 1967.® 

The President’s Commission on Campus Unrest points out that 50$ of 
b I acks | attend I ng college today are enrolled In the 123 predominantly 
black Institutions. These Institutions are perenlal ly underfunded, and 
strong f recommendations to correct this situation, follow In the report. 
Little attention Is given to the junior colleges, who are perhaps best 
equipped to pick up the growing numbers of blacks determined to obtain 
a higher education. Very fine arguments can be presented to seek ex- 
cellence In either predominantly black or predominantly white educational 
Institutions. Also to the point of the nation's concerns may be to see 
If those Institutions, presently Integrated, will provide Information 

i 

relative to American youth needs. j 

T(ie problem of black-white relations l!s peculiar to the United 

j j 

Statesl Joseph A. Callfano, Jr_ In a cross-national study, noted the 

absence of racial tensions In universities |l nvestlgated, except In the 
United! States. He warns, "The extraordinarily explosive and complicating 

I | 

naturejof the black-white situation on the lAmerlcan campuses and among 

} ‘ Q 

American youth should not be underestimated." 

It • 

I 

Report, op. clt.. Chap. I, p. 27 

t 

NeWfleld, op. clt., p. 75 

f 

Cajlfano, Joseph A., Jr., The Student Revolution, A Global Confronta- 
tion , W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 19707 p. 59 

z± 

.... 
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Increased political consciousness of black youth also is evident 
from the nature and quantity of high school protest. Sporadic outbreaks 
were evidenced In urban schools beginning In 1967. Protest escalated 
In 1968-69 and virtually spilled over In 1969-70 concomitant with the 

planned moratorla and spontaneous eruptions. In summarizing high school 

; \ 

protest by black students, the Task Force noted, "Both middle- and lower- 
class youth participate In such protests, often with the active support 
of their parents and local community organization. " 50 The Task . Force 

j J 

further states, "Although Interracial violence continues in varying in- 
tensity:, black and white students occasionally, demonstrate more solidai — 

. j ,, j 

ity than they have In the past." The kinds of Issues Involved, the 
direction and content of the movement need to be understood. Demands 

i 

/ 

for separatism warrant careful Investigation. 



I I I dentl ty 

Understanding the concerns of black youth requires some background 
knowledge of the problems common to all black Americans. Social scien- 
tists and journalists are giving Increasing jattent I on to the psychologi- 
cal problem, or specifically, the crisis of jse If- 1 dent ity posed by growing 

up black In the United States. Reports of a conference at Tufts Univer- 

! ! 

1 j o 

slty, Boston, published In Negro Se I f -Concept * gives attention to Identity 
problems in pre-school and early school years. The importance of self- 
concept’; 'Is clearly established. 
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10. Skplnlck, op. cit., p. 167 j 

I I. ibid i 

J 

|2. Negro Self-Concept, Implications for School and Citizenship, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1965 
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Perhaps James Baldwin states the problem b9St. In reference to the 

f ; 

people Who somehow manage to avoid all the pitfalls of growing up In the 
urban ghetto, Baldwin says, "They work In the white man's world all day 
and come home In the evening to this fetid block. They struggle to instill 

j 

in their children some private sense of honor or dignity which will help 

: 

i 

the chijld to survive. This means, of course, that they must struggle, 

stolidly. Incessantly, to keep this sense alive In themselves, in spite 

i 

of the jinsults, the indifference, and the cruelty they are certain to en- 
counter? In their working day ... .Such frustration, so long endured, is 

driving! strong, admirable men and women whose only crime is color to the 

> 

very gates of paranoia."*^ The effort to cope with the daily insult to 
one's siense of personal worth obviously must have a bearing on subsequent 
attitudes and behavior. Without pretending any expertise in personality 
development, it is eminently clear that as individuals and as a group. 



the answer to the question "Who Am I?" will .be crucial to understanding 

) 

\ 

the people involved in current social and political movements. 

Eldrldge Cleaver discusses political manifestations of the problem 
at the group level. "Self -hatred takes many forms ... .Ethn ic self-hate 
is even more difficult (than individual)* to detect. But in American 
Negroesj, this ethnic self-hatred often takes the bizarre form of a 



racial jdeath-wfsh, with many and elusive manifestations. Ironically, it 

J 

providers much of the Impetus behind. the motivations of integration. And 



the attempt to suppress or deny such drives 



in one's phyche leads many 



American Negroes to become ostentatious separation i sts. Black Muslims, 

I • 

* Editor insert 

i 5 

f . 

13. Baldwin, James, Nobody Knows My Name, the Dial Press, N. Y., 1961, 
ppj. 59-60 
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8 *T 

and back-to-Af ri ca advocates.” 

At the Individual level, Martin Luther King’s concern is expressed 
for the youth. "One of the most serious effects of the Negro’s damaged 
ego has; been his frequent loss of respect for himself and for other 
Negroes ^" ^ King notes that many older blacks and some younger blacks 

f 

as well have suffered so many defeats that motivation is now absent. 

"But there is a host of Negro youth who stl Ijl have the will and the 
capacity to achieve excellence In their various fields of endeavor. 

Doors of opportunity are gradually open! ng ... .The great challenge Is to 
prepare^ ourse I ves to enter these doors as they open. !l ^ 

j * 

Alvin F. Poulssalnt, * 7 psychiatrist, dt.scusses negative self-esteem 
and suppressed rage in terms of adult manifestations. He outlines altei 
native fneans of expressing the rage as channeling It to either competitive 

l 

j 

events,; or by identification with the oppressor. A third alternative is 
Identification with persons, objectively like themselves, such as Malcolm 
X, and the fourth outbursts In violence. Which alternative a particular 

t 

individual is likely to choose Is undefined. 

Thje problem of coping with a black Identity evtdentally begins at a 
very ea ; rly age and is never absent on Into adulthood. Attempts to re— 

\ i 

solve the problem are approached by various j thinkers at both the individual 

j : 

level and the group level. Differential means of resolving the dilemma 
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Kiing, Martin 




HaVper & Row, 


16. 


ibid, p . 149 
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Daly, Charles 
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are In evidence. The pervasive ever- recurring problem lays a framework 
for understanding the demands and campaigns to uplift the morale of a 

i 

whole group In toto as a means to absolve difficulties of a conglommera- 

i 

tlon of Individuals. Political manifestations of the problem are rooted 
in black thinkers of the past. .« 



Ill Intellectual Roots 

Two strains of thought can be identified over time in the literature 
on black protest. One theme running through black Intellectual thought 
stresse's Integration, the other, separatism. The more radical separatist 
programs advocate "back to Africa" kinds of solutions or seek separate 
geographic units within the United States. The "separate but equal" kinds 
of arguments also may be subsumed under this Intellectual strain. 

Tl^e roots of separatism appear very early In black political thought. 
The American Colonization Society founded by Martin Delaney, appeared In 

the mid-nineteenth century. Before the Civil War, serious consideration 

I J 

was glyen to the problem In conjunction with asking for U. S. support for 

j | 

emigration of blacks to Liberia. Augustus Washington, In a letter to the 

| i 

New Yonk Dally Tribune, June 9 and 10, 1851^ speaks to this notion. "He 

who would not rather live anywhere In earth! lr freedom than In this country 
I I 

in soctiaf and political degradation, has not attained half the dignity of 

/ 

his marihood. I hope our Government will justly recognize the independence 

| : 

of Liberia, establish that line of steamers, and thus give Africa a rein- 

j f 18 

forcement of 10,000 men per annum instead of 400." 



18 . 
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Marcus Garvey and hfs Back +o Africa Movement In the 1920’s demon- 
strate the same theme of separatism In the twentieth century. An early 
precursor of Black Power, Garvey spoke to black pride, race dignity, and 
political and economic cooperation and control. u ...a West Indian of 
magnetic appeal, (he)* brought to Harlem's masses a doctrine of emancipa- 
tion thr-ough separatism—’ back to Af rlca* . .1 .His movements brought parades 
and uniforms and excitement to the streets ojf Harlem.’ 19 Garvey attracted 

| j 

widespread Interest and sympathy from millions of blacks in answer to 
edicts such as, ”...we are calling upon the four hundred million Negroes 
of the viorld to take a decided stand, a determined stand, that we shall 

occupy L firm position; that position should be an emancipated race and a 

[ 

free nation of our own. We are determined that we shall have a free 

i . 

country^ we are determined that we shall have a flag; we are determined 

20 

that we! shall have a government, second to none In the world.” 

} 

The most recent form of separatist themes are found In the literature 

and projgrams of the nation of Isiam. she Bjack Muslims advocate complete 

physical separation of the races and seek ajseparate geographic entity 

which eventually would be independent of whites socially, politically, 

| i 

and economically. The extraord I nary success of the Muslims In re-hablll- 

tating Jprlsoners and addicts and placing them |n rural occupations attests 

to an linderstandlng of the Identity crisis, [even If the political pro- 

I I 

grams appear unrea 1 1 stlc . j 

* EditOr Insert 

i . i 

19. Ful I inwlder, S. P., The Mind and Mood of Black America, The Dorsey 

Pifess, Homewood, III. 1969, p. 25 

20. Grant, Joanne, ed.. Black Protest , selection by Garvey, Marcus, ’’The 
Philosophy of Marcus Garvey," Fawcett, Publications., Inc., Greenwich, 
Columbia, 1968, p. 201 
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Among the more moderate leadership, but nevertheless, separatist in 
nature, is Booker T. Washington. There seems to be some argument presently 

I 

in historical i nterpretationS as to how much of Washington's nhilosophy 
was intellectual conviction and how much expedient for the times in which 
he lived!. 1+ is clear that Washington accepted American culture and con- 
corni tant’ly materialism, and encouraged blacks to start learning how to ad- 
vance economically. In his famous address at Atlanta, Washington advised, 

i 

"No race| can prosper till it learns that there is as much dignity in tilling 

I 

a field as in writing a poem. It is ‘at the bottom of life we must begin 
and not at the top. Nor should we permit our grievances to overshadow our 

! 2 1 

opportunities." 

The' "wait and see" or "improve and things will get better" is the part 

which modern militanrs find so galling* Carmichael and Hamilton do a searing 

1 \ 22 

account jof the Tuskegee faith in Chapter VI of B I ack Power . And yet Storing 

i j 

points out, "Wash i ngton 1 s acceptance of an ’equal but separate 1 status for 
blacks sjeems again not unreasonable to many blacks disillusioned with ’inte- 
gration 1 ) and doubtful about Its political and moral implications. Washinq- 
ton's principles of education, beginning with training to meet the immediate 

! I 

i | 

needs ofj earning a living and domestic economy and broadening out to moral 

and liberal education, are seen to have relavance to some of the educational 

i 23 

problems' that our schools have yet to solve." It seems at times as tf we 

j 

are back where we started, except that the commitment is renewed this time 

I 

with loye. 



s j 

21. Storing, op. cit., selection by Washington, Booker, T., "Atlanta 

Exposition Add-ess," x>. 60 

5 " \ 

22. Carjmichael, Stokeley and Hamilton, Charlies V., Biack Power: The 

Politics of Liberation, Vintage Books, fyew York, 1967, Chap. VI, 
pp7 I 22- 1 45 | 
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A I second strain of thought running through the literature by black 
Americans Is the general theme we shall call Integration. The term 

i 

| 

Itself ihas shifted In meaning to those concerned with it over time, but 

i 

; i 

It generally applies to the thinking of thei ma jorl ty of blacks, who have 

decided to come to some kind of terms with living in America. 

\ 

The black abolitionist Frederick Douglass abhorred the American 

i 

I 

Colonization Society and all It stood for. Douglass was among the early 

! 

voices Ira I sed, challenging America to live up to her own principles. In 

t 

| 

a Fourth of July address on slavery in 1852, he spelled out much of what 

i 

we hear daily today on the treatment of black Americans. "Whether we 
turn to the declarations of the past, or to the professions of the pres- 
ent, the conduct of the nation seems equally hideous and revolting. 
America Is false to the past, false to the present, and solemnly binds 



herself to be false to the future. 



„24 



Although, viewing the United 



States | as the white man’s country, and blacks as Abraham Lincoln's "step- 

| j 

children," Douglass, nevertheless. Insisted; on full political equality. 

! \ 

Tljie towering intellect spanning severaji generations, and at odds 

With Ekboker T. Washington, is W. E. B. Du Bbis. His intellectual devel- 
opment! from the period 1897 into the I950’S' has been the subject of much 

scholarly Inquiry. Contradictory elements found in Du Bois’s work are 

\ 

not unusual for one who lived and worked through so many social and 

I 

political movements. At the risk of over-simplification, I rely on 

i 

Joanne] Grant to spell out a rather basic difference. "The Negro protest 

i 

moved jin two directions: toward separation and toward Integration. The 

i 

i 

two foremost Negro leaders were Booker T* Washington, who advocated self- 

k : 

} : 

he ' •> and training for jobs and business through which the Negro could 
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become: Independent, though socially useful; and W. E. B. Du Bois, who 

also stressed education, but whose ultimate goal was Integration of the 

25 

Negro Into American society with full equality." The goals of the 

I 

two men. In the absence of a time overlay, appear on the surface to 
dl fferj radical ly. More meaningful distinctions between these two giants 
of black thought will be made shortly In fe'rms of tactics. 

To return to the discussion of Integration as a goal, an older word 

j 

used in this context Is assimilation, meaning racial amalgamation. "The 

j •; 

focus, | pol Jtical ly, legally, socially, and in every other conceivable way. 
Is on the Individual human beings, the color of their skin being funda- 
mentally Irrelevant." The recent civil rights movement or the older 
human rights movements all presum© an ©nd to color consciousness. Racial 

J 

i 

amalgamation as a goal per se Is not crucial, but rather a natural occui — 

\ 

rence following from normal dally living In an Integrated setting. 

| 

The meaning of Integration has undergone another shift with the 
growthjof militancy. It can be described as a rather frank admission of 

i 

certain differences In interests, which although ideally should not be. 

In facf are, based on race. I have heard it referred to in my own ex- 
| 27 

perlence as "the salad bowl" theory. The‘ notion Is explained to mean 

| i 

a good! salad has different colored vegetables mixed together to be appe- 

i ! 

tizlngland enjoyable. Storing explains It ;as, "...the more recent think- 
ing Is In the direction of integration In the more precise sense of 

pa 

maklngja whole out of parts that are and remain distinct." The new 



25. Gifant, op. cl t., p. 175 

! . ! 

26. Storing, op. cit., p. 4 \ 

; •; 

27. I jgive credit for this terminology to Dr. William H. Moore, black 
author and educator, with whom I had the pleasure to work for one 
academic year. 

| 

28. Storing, op. cit. p. 5 
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meaning of Integration Is not to be construed as more than superfi- 



cial ly separatist, but rather a distinction of dignity. 

The Task Force points out It Is misleading to assume that the ad- 
vocates of black separatism are retreating from confrontation politics 
on the Issue of Integration. This line of thinking of course, harks 

back to Washington, but with the tactics of; Du Bols. "It also fails to 

j 

appreciate the fact that black protest now aims, at least In theory, at 
a transformation of American institutions rather than inclusion into 
them." The theoretical change In the meaning of Integration finally 
comes to grips with the problem of Identity at the Individual level with- 
out escapism at the group level. It also may provide the necessary link 

betweep the black and white student movements who share a concern for 

\ ' * 

racism and who share a set of values committed to honesty. Here then Is 

i i 

the real crux of the movement for the 1970’s, and It Is this notion that 
the present study hopes to monitor. ! 

i J 

! 

i \ 

\ i 

IV Tactics | 

i j 

\ j 

t | 

The two strains of thought toward separatism and toward Integration 

I j 

are cross-cut by two modes of actions recommended by the leadership. 

! i 

One set) of leaders advocates direct action, often militancy, and more re- 

I ; 

cent I y jconf rontatlon. The real functional value of the "black rage" pro- 

i 

jected |by each of these leaders has been In; the context of the Identity 

i 

crisis. | A very tough, unafraid, male Image, has been projected to the 
youth, jwhlch whether Intended or not. Is the real contribution of the 
present) militants. 

j j 

A jsecond set of leaders spoke In the past to self-help and 




Skolnlck, op. cit., p. 161 

i 



j 

i 
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i , 

Individualism, wh r ch more recently has internalized Into seeking a dis- 
tinctive black culture. Some intellects seek to establish liaison with 
the African past or with Islam. Others summarily reject this Identity 
and seek to verify a distinctive life style! in America that is uniquely 
"black." This includes the literature on "soul", certainly the music 
associated with jazz and blues, and the current rhetoric, "you have to 
be black to understand the black experience!. " 

I ' i 

Early leaders embody both modes of action and their tactics suggest 
that tHe choice has more to do with personality than with goals. Fredei — 

i ~ 

i 

ick Douglass feught slavery and the American Colonization Society with 

1 

i 

equal -fervor. Booker T. Washington, the architect of patience and com- 

I 

\ 

promise (or self-help), assumed leadership of the movement in the late 

5 

nineteenth century. "Washington had the confidence of white politicians 
and philanthropists in the North, and this gave him control over the 

i ! 

appointments of Negroes to political jobs ahd over the flow of funds into 

1 i 3Q 

the coffers of Negro educational Institutions." It also brought him 

> I 

into fierce competition with Du Bols. j 

! 

"As Washington preached the doctrine ojf separation of the races, and 

j ; 

; ) 

both N<">rth and South adopted segregation laWs, Du Bols pursued equality 

j 31 ! 

through agitation." Du Bols was part of (the Niagara Movement, a founder 

i | 

of thejNAACP, and a successful editor of the NAACP journal Crisis. Both 

! j 

men wefe concerned with education for black! children. Distinctions are 



often r^ade that Washington focused on the masses, while Du Bois's con- 
cern was for the "talented tenth." Equally evident, is the difference in 

I 

tactics. Du Bols believed in confrontation: politics. Washington's style 



30. Fd I I inwider, op. cit. p. 66 

I 

31. Grant, op. cit., p. |77 
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was reticent. In retrospect, differences In goals In the long run proba- 
bly were not too distinct. Washington’s eventual goal In theory should 
lead tci an Integrated society based on equality. 

Th(e official goal of the NAACP always has been Integration. Tactics 

i 

i 

have beien In the legalistic framework but on the scale of the test case 

j 

which Would be categorized as direct action. The success of the impor- 
tant legal -constitutional principles won by the NAACP made possible the 

I 

emergence of the charismatic leader the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King. 

As a leader and as a person. Dr. King’s sheer brilliance as a political 
\ j 

strategist should not be overlooked. His volume Where Do We Go From Here? 

j j 

spellsjout the logic of coalition strategy and adds a dimension to the man 

i ■ 

usually not noted In his biographies. } 

i ] 

Dr. King’s rationale for confrontation! pol Itlcs Is discussed in his 
I j 

classic "Letter from Birmingham Jail." "Wej know through painful expei 

T i 

ience that freedom Is never voluntarily given by the oppressor; It must be 

i 

demanded by the oppressed. Frankly, I have, yet to engage In a dl rect- 

| j 

action jcampa I gn that was ’well timed* In the view of those who have not 
suffered unduly from the disease of segregation. For years now I have 

i 

heard ihe word ’Walt!* It rings In the ear of every Negro with piercing 

i 

! 

familiarity. This ’Walt!* has almost always meant ’Never.* We must come 
to see, with one of our distinguished jurists, that ’justice too long de- 
layed Is justice denied . ***"® As Dr. King ijs eut down In 1968, It Is Ironic 
that tKe movement Is already shifting away j from Integration per se. 

1 I 

DI rect- action tactics are not abandoned, blit rather the shift Is in goals. 

( 

The rhetoric becomes black ”sel f-determl nation." 

! 

32. King, Martin Luther, Jr., Where Do We ;Go From Here? , A Bantam Book, 

Hbrper & Row, New York I 

i i 

33. Storing, op. clt.. King, Martin Luthert, Jr. "Letter From Birmingham 

0 Jail, ” p. 120 j 
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Malcolm X, Eldrfdge Cleaver, S+okely Carmichael, and Huey Newton 

all speak In one context or another to coalition politics with emphasis 

1 

on cooperation among the young. But it is fhe "salad bowl" theory. 

1 . j 

Coalition politics are to follow the drive for black unity. Baraainina. 

| I 

quite clearly only can be done successfu I ly j when one Is bargaining from 

; j 

a position of strength. Hope is seen among I the white youth. 

Cairmichae I and Hami I ton spel I it out as, "Black Power therefore has 
no connotation of ’go it alone.’ Black Power simply says: enter coali- 

tions qnly after you are able to ’stand on your own.' Black Power seeks 

{ 

to corrject the approach to dependency, to remove that dependency, and to 

establish a viable psychological, political, and social base upon which 

1 

the b I sick community can function to meet Its needs." 34 The tactics are 

j i 

Du Bold, the goal reminiscent of Washington, only the time is sooner. 

i 

Hitey Newton, minister of the Black Panthers, spells the notion out 

| } 

bluntly In answer to a question on coalitions with predominantly white 

i j 

groups.; "W© have an alliance with the Peac4 and Freedom Party. 35 The 

j « 

Peace and Freedom Party has supported our program in full and this is 

the criterion for a coalition with the black revo I uti onary group. If 
they had not supported our program In full, then we would not have seen 

i 

any reajson to make an alliance with them, because we are the reality of 

j | 

the oppjress Ion ... .Therefore we should decide what measures and what tools 
and what programs to use to become I I berated. Many of the young white 



revolutionaries realize this and I see no reason not to have a coalition 
with thjem." 3 ^ ‘ 

34. Carmichael & Hami I ton, op. cit. p 81 | 

! ! 

35. This is the party from which Eldridge Cleaver ran for President of 

th'e United States in 1968. 
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Scholars differ over exactly what the final thinking was of Malcolm 



X. Stdring views Malcolm as murdered when he was stl I I thi nkl ng through 
his Intellectual position. He does state at one point In a speech, "We 
will work with anybody, anywhere, at any time, who Is genuinely interested 

In tackling the problem head-on, nonvlolentjy, as long as the enemy Is 

1 I 37 

nonvlol'ent, but violent when the enemy gets | violent." 

One of the great admirers of Malcolm X,was Eldridge Cleaver. Both 

received much of their education in prison. 1 Despite associations of "gut" 

» 

i 

language with Cleaver, he went on to develop his own considerable talent 

to a degree of eloquence. The following probably best expresses the 

| : 

marriage of goals and tactics In the future, for the youth. 

i ; 

"At times of fundamental social change, such as the era In which we 
live, lit Is easy to be deceived by the onrush of events, beguiled by the 

i i 

craving for social stability into ml stakl ng! trans l tory phenomena for en- 
during Irea 1 1 ty . The strength and permanenc^ of "white backlash" In 

I I 

America Is just such an Illusion. However much this rear-guard action 

\ i 

} | 

might seem to grow In strength, the Initiative, and the future, rest with 

i i 

j j 

those whites and blacks who have liberated jfhemselves from the master/slave 

38 



syndrotrie. And these are to be found mainly 



A Movement In Motion 



among the youth 



T^e foregoing survey of the growing literature on black Americans 

demonstrates that protest activity, the urge to be separate from the 

I : 

I argerj society , concern with seeking an Identity of one kind or another- 



37. Storing, op. cit., Malcolm X, "The Ballot or the Bullet," p. 161 

1 

38. Cleaver, Eldridge, Soul On Ice, McGraw-jHi I I Book Co., New York, 

I9&8, pp. 66-67 i 
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all are nothing new In the black experience* The Important difference 

; i 

which concerns us today Is the momentum gained in the current movement. 
Brown 'j. Topeka^ is close to two decades old. A whole generation has 
grown up, a few living the new experience, but many believing In It — 

one moife time. 

j 

The terminology of the broad movement has shifted from civil rights, 

i ■ . 

which had been largely directed to favorable legislation, judicial deci- 
sions and the Implementation thereof, to black power and the politics of 

i i 

liberation. Stokely Carmichael and Charles ; V. Hamilton state, "...Black 

i • 

Power means that black people see themselves as part of a new force, some- 

i | 

times called the ’Third World,’ that we see; our struggle as closely re- 

j j 40 _ 

lated to liberation struggles around the woirld.” The shift is also 

I $ 

geographic. The locus of the civil rights movement had been the American 

South.! The liberation movement centers primarily in the urban ghettos of 

i s 

the North and West. j 

• 1 

A j third shift Is also noted In the cla'ss bases of the black libera- 

* I 

tlon movement. A task force report submitted to the National Commission 

| 

on theiCauses and Prevention of Violence notes, "The civil rights movement 

was largely middle-class and interracial. The liberation movement 

\ 

attempts to integrate middle and lower class elements in rejection of 

j * i 

white 'leadership. Fourth, tactics also have shifted from emphasis on 
"nor.v Ip I ence and passive resistance" to "self-defense and freedom by any 

l j 

! - 

i ; 

39. 3^7 U.S. 483,74 S Ct. 686, 98 L. Ed. 373 (1954). The reference Is 

tb the Supreme Court decision ordering desegration of schools at a I I 

levels of education. | 

i 1 

40. Carmichael, Stokely anc Hamilton, Charges V., Black Power, Vintage, 

New York, 1967, p. xi \ 

] { 

41. Skolnick, Jerome H., Director, Task Force on Violent Aspects of 

Protest and Confrontation of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence, The Polltijcs of Protest, Clarion, New 
9 Ybrk, N. Y. 10020, 1969, P. 130 j 
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i 

YOuth concerns have undergone Important changes. Militant leaders 

! 

have pronounced the general civil rights movement dead and have heralded 

i ; 

i 

a new fjhase beginning, of self determination and black rebellion. The 
I * 

Newsweek 4 ^ survey of attitudes of black Americans In 1969 pinpoints the 

i 

highest percent of disaffected to be among the under-thirty black popula- 

*! ' 

tion of the North. Over one-fourth favored scftl ng up a separate black 

i ! 

nat ion jwlth in the United States and close to one-third did not consider 

i 

America worth fighting for. The group was lot separated by education. 

I 

Several broad themes relating to self-concept, goals, tactics — 

( ■ J 

have been developed +hus far of slgnlflcancp +o 1“he black s+uden+ move- 

i } 

ment. J Important questions have been raised!. What progress has been made 

1 • * l 

In the Isearch for an Identity? Is the direction of the movement essen- 

I ! 

tia I ly ^separatist In nature? What choice o!f tactics Is likely to be 

i j 

electee! to pursue a particular set of goals? What are the relationships 

\ 

betweerji personality, social background, goals, and tactics? Finally, 

i 

what Id the extent of disorientation to the! American political system? 

< 

A | 

Interest in answers to these questions Invites a formal research design. 
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CHAPTER 2 — THE RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 

I Design and Verification of the Ouestlonna I re 
II Research In Operation 
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Chapter 2 

The problems discussed so far, and the questions posed by the 
literature reviewed — together provide a framework within which to select 
proper measures to probe Into the behavioral differences among black 
students. His opinions of himself, his attitudes toward the larger 
society, his llklihood to take action, all form a nucleus from which to 
construct a proper questionnaire. The measures of soda I background 
differences present In any large group were added as standard variables 
of Importance in determination of human behavior. Correlations were 
sought among the variety of attitudes, behavior, social characteristics, 
life experiences, and so forth. 

The objective In establishing a meaningful sequence of relationships 
Is to better understand the educational needs of black college students. 
The presumption Is that race alone Is an Insufficient criterion for undei — 
standing the problems of Individual blacks, who are too often lumped to- 
gether In one undifferentiated mass. Precise knowledge of differences 
among blacks, rather than obvious similarities, should enable educators to 
plan better for current needs and to anticipate wisely, future problems. 

To achieve the goal to explain differences among black students and 
to avoid generalizations that may hold true for all students sharing 
other character! st Ics not Including race, a white control group was added 
to the broad study. The interview instrument was designed with the plan 
In mind that questions should be framed in a manner suitable for re- 
sponses regardless of race. The first section of this chapter provides 
the rationale, description, and verification of the questionnaire. 

Secondly, the method of administering the questionnaire Is described 
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and the sampling procedure Is explained. Last, the method of data analysis 
is explained. 



I Design and Verification of the Questlonna i re 

Development of the major data gathering Instrument took place In the 
early months of 1970. The final instrument was in shape by June. See 
Appendix A_ for the complete instrument. Explanation, validation, and the 
rationale of the questionnaire follow. 

Questions are raised in much of the literature which suggest that 
attitudes toward existing institutions and feeling of ability to effect 
change are relevant to political behavior. Charles Silberman states, "The 
Negro’s self-esteem suffers not only from the hurts of discrimination, but 
also from his sense of power iessness and impotence, his conviction that 
whites control everything..." 1 Charles Hamilton argues that "Black Power 
must ...deal with the obviously growing alienation of black people and 
their distrust of the Institutions of this society." 2 Joel D. Aberbach 
has devised a measure of political alienation In terms of interpersonal 
trust and sense of efficacy. His study concludes that "...there is in- 
ferential material to support the notion that the powerless are hostile 
to local authorities..."^ 

The data gathering instrument was designed to investigate each of 
the phenomena thought to be related to political attitudes and one form 

1. Silberman, Charles E., Crisis In Black and White, Vintage, Random 
House, New York, 1964, p. 115 

2. Hamilton, Charles V., "An Advocate of Black Power Defines It (1968)", 

in Wagstaff, Thomas, ed.. Black Power: The Radical Response to 

White America , Glencoe Press, Beverly Hills, 1969, p. 126 

3. Aberbach, Joel D., "Alienation and Political Behavior, " Ameri can 
Political Science Review, March, 1969, p. 98 
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of political behavior — protest activity. Included in the instrument are 
sets of questions on social characteristics of respondents, attitudes to- 
ward self, trust In people, feelings of personal and political efficacy, 
and orientation to existing Institutions. One section specifically in- 
quires as to degree and kind of political participation in relation to 
protest activity. 

Initially the interviewer gathered a social profile (Section I) of 
the interviewee by posing routine questions of age, marital status, length 
of residence, type of neighborhood, income, religion, etc. A question 
was posed In this section to establish the interviewee's perception of 
soc ia I c I ass . 

Measures of trust in other people, sense of personal competence, and 
feelings of political efficacy were selected as dependable indicators of 
human differences. Both the measures of trust and personal competence 
were of a forced choice (either/or) nature. Measures of political efficacy 
were on a I to 5 scale. 

Section 3 of the Instrument includes the Personal Competence (Campbell, 
et.al., I960) set of seven questions. These have been used in several ISR •*"' 
studies to establish links between personality and political behavior. 

The notion of competence Is defined as a "feeling of mestery over the self 
and the environment."^ The construct validity of the Personal Competence 
Scale is supported by consistent replications In election studies. Per- 

5 

sona I competence also has been shewn to correlate with trust in people. 

The three questions on Trust in People (Section 3) were applied to a 
nationwide sample by ISR. Correlations with efficacious political attitudes 
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Robinson and Shaver, Measures of Social Psychological Attitudes, IRS, 
Chap. 3, p. 108 

ibid.. Chap. 8, p. 530 
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are Impressive. 

Political efficacy, or "the feeling that political and social change 
Is possible, and that the Individual citizen can play a part In bringing 
about this change,"^ has been shown to correlate with level of participa- 
tion In voting behavior studies. The political efficacy scale (Campbell, 
et. a I, The Voter Decides, Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1954)^ was rephrased and applied to college (Section 2-Handout A) and 
community (Section 4-Handout C), the foci of this study. 

The Increasing amount of racial conflict In American colleges and 
universities, prompted attention to this phenomenon both In relation to 
student attitudes and behavior. The assumption was that protest activity 
may be sparked by a number of perceived social ills. The goals of protest 
activity may, nevertheless, differ in terms of desires to effect change 
within the existing society or to accumulate sufficient power to remove 
a specified group from the context and control of the existing society. 

Or, Is the goal essentially separatist or Integrative in nature? The 
reality of either goal Is not the question here, but rather the perception 
of what may be accomplished. 

For purposes of analysis, separatism Is assumed to Include a separate 
and distinct geographic entity such as Is advocated by the Black Muslims. 
The notion further Includes the rhetoric of "self-determination," meaning 
a minimum (if any) social contact between the races and complete economic 
and political control of black communities, wherever they exist, by 
b lacks. 

6. Robinson, Rusk and Read, Measures of Political Attitudes , I SR. 

Chap. 12, p. 459 

7 . Ibid., p. 460 
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In the educational context, separatism Is presumed to mean a separ- 
ate and distinct black curricula, created, directed and taught by blacks. 
Questions were designed to pick up white extremists as well, who would 
also give lip service to the Informal notion of complete separation of 
communities by race. 

Integration, on the other hand. Is assumed to mean significant re- 
structuring of existing Institutions to eliminate racial bias. This 
would Include fair housing, fair employment, public accommodations, and 
equal educational opportunities. 

It was assumed that the l ntegratlon I st would prefer a free and open 
housing market where Individuals could choose neighborhood and type of 
dwelling to suit their particular needs. In employment. It is assumed 
that the I ntegration 1st would prefer equal opportunities Ir an open job 
market. Although compliance with public accommodations legislation has 
been good In both the North and South, It is assumed that white and black 
extremists would prefer separatism In this area. 

In education, it Is presumed that the I ntegratlon 1st would not ob- 
ject to a few courses focusing totally on black Americans for cultural 
enrichment, but would object to a black studies major as irrelevant to 

g 

the reality of American life. It Is further presumed that the tntegra- 
tionist would prefer that the contributions of black Americans to history, 
literature, science, art, and music would be routine I y Included where 
relevant in any course. 

Questions in the area of voting rights were excluded from this study. 
The presumption was that the average respondent would be below voting age 

8. This point of view has been expressed by black economist, W. Arthur 
Lewis, "The Road to the Top Is Through Higher Education - Not Black 
Studies," The New York Times Magazine, May II, 1969. 
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at the time of the study and not be able to clearly distinguish between 
participation and boycott of electoral politics. 

The statements on separatism-integration were posed In mixed order 
as shown In the Interview instrument under Section 2, Handout B relating 
to the educational context, and Section 4, Handout D relating to general 
attitudes. The two sets of statements, were validated by extracting them 
from the interview instrument and presenting them to a Political Science 
class (N=58) to check Ir arnal consistency of response agreement. State- 
ments were re-phrased where no-match responses exceeded seven. 

Political participation in terms of protest or counter-protest 
activity Is investigated in Section 5. Given that we are in a period of 
rapid social change where conventional values are Increasingly challenged, 
it follows that broad agreement on methods no longer exists. Protestors 
have moved to unconventional methods to express grievances. These in- 
clude moving the argument to the street, use of obscenities, destruction 
of property, fire-bombing, and refusal to conform to the usual decorum in 
courtroom procedures. 

The Participation Scale (Section 5) is an original attempt to diffei — 

entiate between types of protest activity In which college students would 

i 

be likely to participate. It Is framed In terms of escalating degrees of 

I 

intensity of activism, first in terms of activity already performed, and 
second in terms of activity respondent would be willing to perform. Re- 
sponses fall in "yes," "no," or "don’t know” categories. Total sample re- 
sponses are reported in Chapter 3. 

The New Left Scale (Section 6) designed at Columbia (Christie, et al, 
9 i 

1969) is directed measurement of discontent with the existing social 
9. Robinson and Shaver, op. cit.. Chap. 6, pp. 388-391 
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order. The scale was specifically developed to monitor attitudes of 
college students. The .LSR commentary was satisfactory In terms of small 
sample validity and Internal consistency. A LIkert-scale format was used 
from I to 7. 

The complete scale has 62 Items, pro- and anti -Left. I have ex- 
tracted 15 Items (9 pro-Left, 6 antl-Left) of pertinence to this study 
(Section 6). These Include orientations to existing Institutions as well 
as alternative methods of political participation. Some statements were 
rephrased In more simple language. Measurement of Intensity follows the 
Interview format on a I to 5 scale. 

Open-ended questions were posed In several sections of the interview. 
The interviewee was asked to characterize his Integration experience In 
Section I, personal Influence at the college In Section 2, and kinds of 
issues and protest activities In Section 5. Section 7 was all open-ended. 
The Interviewee was Invited to discuss his likes and dislikes about the 
St. Louis area, his likes and dislikes about the college, and his evalua- 
tion In general of educational opportunities In the St. Louis area. He 
further was asked to characterize race relations locally and to describe 
the ideal place to live. The rationale for this part of the instrument 
was an attempt to define orientations to the community, which might serve 
as a building block to Improve race relations. 

Section 8 of the Interview Instrument asks the Interviewer to note 
his observation of respondent’s personal appearance. The rationale for 
sk‘n color differentiation Is to determine whether or not the color caste 
system is still relevant to black Americans. 

The overall design of the questionnaire was to alternate oral and 
written parts of the Interview to avoid fatigue or boredom. 
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Non-con+roversfa I kinds of questions were at the beginning of the Interview 
More sensitive Issues were Introduced later when It was presumed the Inter- 
viewer would have established some rapport with the interviewee. The 
Interviewers reported no difficulties administering the Instrument. 

Prior clearance of the instrument was received by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Instrument also was submitted to and 
approved by Washington University as appropriate to proper standards of re- 
search dealing with human subjects. 

II Research in Operation 

Lack of candor characterizes interview situations Involving people of 
different races. The key personnel were selected to avoid race bias. Pro- 
ject Interviewers numbered four* two black — one male and one female; and 
two white — one male and one female. Each was carefully selected as to 
personality, separately trained in the mechanics of interviewing, and 
thoroughly coached as to the Importance of the project.^ By and large, 
we were able to keep both race and sex constant by our system of setting 
up appointments. Errors in appointments by race were corrected on several 
occasions by the interviewers themselves. In two cases, one white male 
and one white female were interviewed by the black male and black female 
interviewers respectively. The interviewers reported "no problems" In both 
cases. Sex was kept constant In all cases but four. One white male was 
interviewed by the white female interviewer, and three biack females were 
interviewed by the black male l ntorviewer . 

10. I am indebted for excellent background materia! to Backstrom, Charles 
H. and Kursh, Gerald D., Survey Research, Northwestern University 
Press, Evanston, 1963 
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A random sample of the student population was taken from the first 
registration list plus the list of late registrants. Early registration 
figures provided by the Office of the Registrar Indicated 4784 In the first 
list, plus 563 late registrants for a total of 5347. Ten percent of the 
college population was drawn from these lists. The decision to work with 
the early lists was based on a probable delay of one month for computer 
service In order to obtain the second registration list. No screening was 
done between part and ful I time, or between day and night students. Each 
group Is viewed as part of the col lege community and therefore as relevant 
subjects of Inquiry. 

Names were drawn In the amount of 478 from the first registration 
list by pulling every I Oth label from an alphabetical computer print-out of 
all names. A list of late registrants was obtained by checking fee re- 
ceipts and drawing every I Oth name to add to the sample. This provided an 
additional 56 names for a total of 534. In some cases, labels on the com- 
puter print-out contained only the name and no address. We were able to 
locate addresses through file records In al I cases except two. These names 
were deleted from the sample. A letter was constructed to go out to the 
remaining students. 

The breakdown of the sample population Is shown In Table 2.1 Iden- 
tification by race of those In the sample with whom we had no physical con- 
tact was made largely by address. In a few cases, where addresses were 

i 

incorrect or not Informative, Identification was decided by names. 

i 

Response to the first letter was good and sufficient to lead to appoint 
ments for 130 to 150 people. Telephone contact was initiated at the same 
time to recruit Interviewees where the number of scheduled Interviews was 
running low. In that the smallest part of the sample was the black male 
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Respondent 


Table 2. 1 
, (Number) 


(Percent) 


White male 


174 


32.7 


White female 


129 


24.2 


Black female 


128 


24. 1 


Black male 


101 


19.0 


Population total 


532 


100.0 



group, the earliest and most Intensive efforts were In this category. 

Follow up was "equally Intensive, but later. In the white female and black 
■ female groups. Some telephone contact and recruitment through classroom 
Instructors occurred In the white male group, but efforts were less inten- 
sive In this group. 

A reminder was sent out by mall approximately two weeks after the 
Initial letter. For those students who could be Identified by program, 
further efforts were made by requesting their classroom Instructors to en- 
courage the student to participate. A report form was sent to the Instructor 
to return to the Project Director. Table 2.2 Illustrates the results of the 
contact by group. 

A total of 303 valid Interviews were completed. Appointments were 
made for 46 additional people to be Interviewed which were not kept. All 
potential Interviewee? received an appointment form either In person or by 
mall to serve as a reminder. Those who failed to keep their appointments 
received a fol iow~up note. The reasons for non -execution of Interviews 1 
varied. In some cases tho interviewer cancelled and we were unable to re- 
schedule the appointment* in other cases where two appointments were made 
0 
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Table 2.2 

Respondent Completed App’ts Made Refused Lost No 

Interviews But Not To Be Personal Total 

Kept Interviewed ' Contact 

Made 



White 


Male 


78 


(45*) 


15 ( 9 %) 


2 


( \%) 


1 1 ( 6 %) 


68 


( 39 %) 


174 


( 1 00 % ) 


Wh i te 


Fema le 


81 


(63%) 


10 ( 8 %) 


8 


( 6 %) 


' ( 5 %) 


23 


(\ 8 %) 


129 


( 1 00% ) 


Bl ack 


Fema 1 e 


84 


( 66 %) 


II ( 9 %) 


3 


( 2 %) 


1 ( 0 %) 


29 


( 23 %) 


128 


** 

O 

o 


B 1 ack 


Ma le 


*60 


( 60 %) 


/N 

V* 

o 

o 


4 


( 4 % ) 


6 ( 6 %) 


20 


V*/ 

o 

N 


*100 


( 100%) 



*61 of 101 respondents were completed. One was deleted at i nterv I ewer’s 
suggestion. Interviewee Insisted a 3rd person be present. 

and neither kept, we dropped efforts at further contact. 



Flat refusals to be Interviewed numbered seventeen. Some of these were 
received by letter, others by telephone, others In person. Another 25 were 
designated lost. Included In this count were Initial letters returned 
wl thout ^.belng delivered; no record anywhere In.dlctrlct cross files of the 
student; and responses from someone receiving the student’s mail that the 
student had left town, dropped out of school, was drafted, etr. The remain- 
der of the sample where no personal follow up was made. In many cases was 
because the student had no telephone. In the white male group, less 
effort was made in that response from the largest group was adequate. 

Office space and facilities were provided for the interviewers by 
Forest Park Community College. Three adjacent offices were allocated for 
use. Comfortable, quiet surroundings were provided to execute the Intel — 
views, A number system was used tc guarantee anonymity of the student. 

Names of participants subsequently were destroyed. 

All Interviews were executed In the period October 5 to November 17, 
1970, with the bulk of the Interviews complete In the first four weeks. 
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Daisy records were kept of the progress of the project* Each interviewer 
received a copy of his schedule for the next day one day in advance. . 

Phone numbers were provided whenever possible, to enable the interviewer 
to confirm his appointment and thereby remind interviewees to come. The 
schedule was returned to the Project Director the next day, accompanied 
with the number of the Interview Instrument or by an explanation why any 
one interview was not executed. This enabled us to fol low up each missed 
appointment and keep records of those completed. The i nterviewersc fa i th— 
fully reported each contact* 

At the completion of the interviews, a code book was designed as the 
Initial step In processing the data. Open-ended questions were given 
numeric categories after a reading of 80 or 23 % of the instruments. Infoi — 
mat Ion was transferred to data sheets and then key punched on cards by 
assistants at Forest Park college. All cards were verified at the district 
computer center. 

The NUCROS^ cross-tabulation program was modified for use to district 
computer storage facilities* Simple 2— variable correlations were run with 
card control for race. In order to run more complex correlations, the pro- 
ject was moved to the Washington University computer center. The larger 
storage capacity of the Washington facilities allowed us to control for 
third and fourth variables. The NUCROS program was used at both centers. 



II. Program description and instructions were taken from Janda, Kenneth, 
Data Processing , Application to Political Research , 2nd ed . , North- 
western Unlv., Press, Evanston , 1 965, p"p . 161-167, Appendix Cl 
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Chapter 3 



A case study Is of value In social science research if the research 
site has sufficient similarity to other areas so that hypotheses or re- 
commendations are relevant to other institutions. Forest Park Community 
College was selected as a college having general applicability to student 
protest, and especially to the concerns of black students. The college 
is an urban, two-year institution, located in a major American city, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The diversity of the student body is legion, attracting 
as it has a broad range of age groups, social classes, and fields of 
interest. In addition t the racial composition of Forest Park Is 40 to 45$ 
black, and as such presents a rare opportunity to study integration at 
work. 

As author of this research effort, I should explain my role and back- 
ground. I joined the faculty of Forest Park In fal I 1967 as an instructor 
in Political Science. Some of the observations In this chapter are based 
on my own experience. Interest In the progress of race relations and in 

the educational needs of a fascinating cross section of society, as wall 
as the national discontent of college students, followed naturally from 
being In the midst of It. 

The data and tables presented herein are based on a random sample of 
the student body taken in fall 1970, for use in this project. This chapter 
presents a description of the educational setting in which the col lege 
functions, vignettes character! zing composites of students I have known, 
qenera I distribution breakdowns of the data based on a frequency count, 
and an explanation of the development over time of the interests of the 
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I The Institution 

Belief In a free public education for all Is a part of the early 
American heritage. The amount of time per year and the number of years 
that Americans spend In some sort of formal Instruction has lengthened 
over time. The technological state demands personnel with special train- 
ing. It also provides the citizens of the state with increasing amounts 
of leisure time In which to pursue Interests not necessarily related to 
the means of making a living. In either case, another dimension of educa- 
tional opportunI + y has been added by the junior college movement. Growth 
has been so rapid that no one is sure one year how many new colleges wl I I 
open the next year. 

A public community college receives Its financial support from all 
three levels of government — national, state, and local. Contributions 
from the federal government normally are small and earmarked for specific 
outlays, such as building funds. In Missouri, a low tax but anti-tax 
state, the state Itself has not kept up with other states In the union, 
and dropped from about one-third of the cost of educating the student In 
1969-70 to one-fourth In 1970-7;. The Junior College District of St. Louis- 
St. Louis County relies on the goodwill of the local voter where the bulk 
of financial support rests. 

In January 1971, the college district, not yet ten years old, was 
cited by the College Entrance Examination Board as among the nation’s 
leaders "in offering easily accessible post- secondary education to large 
numbers of persons."* Unusual leadership in the person of Dr. Joseph P. 
Cosand, President of the Junior Colle.ge District was a part of the citation. 

I. St. Louis Post-D I s patch, January 3, ! 97 i 
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The easy accessibility of the district to black students, which was the 
crux of the award, was an obvious reference to Forest Park Community 
College, the central city campus of the mu I ti -co I lege district. On Febru- 
ary 16, 1971, the local voters rejected for the second time a bid for a 

sma I I property tax increase to support the Junior Col lege District. The 
money was needed to offset reduced state aid. Enrol Irrvent had Increased to 
over ‘9,500 total of the three colleges at the time of the tax defeat. 

An inquiring reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, metropolitan 
daily, asked a few voters why they voted against the Junior College Dis- 
trict. From the Forest Park service area, one comment was, "Kids giving 

orders all the time, demanding this, demanding that. And those goddamned 

2 

teachers taking it. If you ask me, it’s a lot of baloney." Another com- 
ment ran, "I was talking to some of the guys who went over to Forest Park, 
and they said the only people over there are niggers. I’m not voting for 

3 

niggers. They don't want an education. They just want to raise hel I." 
Inside the college the picture looks a little different. 

The sample for this study taken In fall 5970 revealed the population 
to be 42.9% black, slightly more than that estimated for the previous year 
when the estimate was 40/6^ A breakdown of the population by sex in the 
sample showed 52.456 male, also a percentage increase in male students from 
the previous year. 

Among Forest Park students is Mary H., white, female, age 47, suburban 

2. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 22, 1971 

3 . ibid. 

4. Nc records by race are kept at Forest Park. This was the working figure 
used as a basis to negotiate student demands for the 1969—70 academic 
year. 
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housewife, children all grown or in college. Mary says to her advisor, 

"I don’t know what to do when I finish , re. I’d like to transfer and 
get a degree in counseling and guidance. By the time I have the M, S., 

I'll be past fifty. Do you think I’ll be able to get a job?" The ques- 
tion Is really, "Is there anything useful left In life that I can do?" 
Community col lege personnel are cal led upon to cope with these kinds of 
problems-- discrimination because of age, discrimination because of sex. 

Forest Park Col lege offers a wide choice of two year, career— bound 
programs in answer to the question of those who seek training for a speci- 
fic occupation. Typical programs In the career area are nursing, restau- 
rant management, law enforcement, fire protection., automotive Technology, 
secretarial training, hospital records. In addition, a program to upgrade 
neglected reading and math skills Is offered In conjunction with intensive 
counseling and group guidance. This program entitled General Curriculum 
has drawn national attention for Its remedial recovery work. A special 
recruitment program, privately funded, whose efforts are directed to the 
poor, is entitled Project Ahead. Breakdown of enrol Iment based on the pre- 
sent sample by program or recruitment Is in Table 3.1. 



Table 3. I 



Name of Program 


Percent of Total 
Enrol Iment* 


Number 


General Curriculum 


11.6 


55 


Project Ahead 


2.0 


6 


Busl ness 


13.5 


41 


Liberal Arts 


32.7 


99 


Career 


36.0 


1 09 


* Column does not add up to I00J6 
know. 


r n that remainder were 


no answer or don 't 
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Informal conversation with educators from Forest Park and state legis- 
lators followed a public hearing of the Missouri House of Representatives 
Education Committee. Representatives from the area of South St. Louis, 
a hardcore anti-tax area, whose constituents are In the Forest Park college 
vicinity, fired a number of questions and comments at us. 

"The parking lot, the gymnasium — what do you need with an 0 lymph ic- 
s I ze swimming pool?" 

"Physical education Is an Important part of a col lege program." 

"Not for junior colleges!'' 1 

"It’s all right for Notre Dame to have a football team, but junior 

5 

col lege students can't have a basketbal I team?" 

"The theatre building — the student eentei why do you have to have 

those fancy trimmings?" 

"Arts and recreation are part of education and should not be limited 
to the privileged." 

"You burned up an $8000 piano. Is that any way to behave?" 

"No, It Is not. We abhor property destruction. There is no evidence, 
however, that the fire was started by our students. We are In the heart of 
the city and are subject to Incidents of vandalism as wel I as any other 
pub lie building." 

"Gentlemen, I hope you will Increase state aid to public colleges. 
Support is needed so that in a fevf years, someone else will not have to dis- 
cuss the needs of the same people before the welfare committee." 

5. Football is not a part of the St. Louts-St. Louis County Junior college 
program. No athletic scholarships are awarded for any sport. 
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The Si". Louis a^ea Junior col leges in the district - are open-door 
colleges, meaning there Is no cutoff point in test scores which operates 
to screen applicants for higher education. The only requirement Is either 
a high school dip Iona or a passing grade on the high school equivalency 
exam (GED) . The policy results in a wide range of student character! st i cs 
in that it attracts both the student unable to afford the hign prestige 
priva - * - © universities in the vicinity, and the student (with or without 
financial constraints) who cannot qua I I fy academically for other colleges 
and universities. 

In answer to a question regarding attendance at another college prior 
to entering Forest Park, one-third responded "yes." Of this group, a 
majority had been In attendance at a four year college or university. 

Cases have been observed whereby students performed poorly In another 
co ! lege setting and the community col lege provided a second chance. In 
tiiese types of transfers, often some years have elasped between the first 
and second attempt, anc the edge of maturity makes a considerable differ- 
ence In performance. More than. once a male student has announced he has 
decided to go Into the army and then re-enter college, because, "The 
veterans are so relaxed here and are not worried about grades." 

Students also transfer from resident colleges when financial considera- 
tions or changes in marital status force a re -cons I deration of life styles.. 
In the survey, which Inquired as to the reason students picked Forest Park, 
as their col lege, 71. 9 % stated convenience of location, price, or both. 

The essence of the community college clearly has been Its easy accessibility 

i ' 

and tow cost opportunity. Hostility of the local voter to widespread confu- 
sion on American campuses Is a genuine threat to the philosophy and life of 
the commu n I ty coll ege . 
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i I The Students 

"What are the black s+uden+s like?" Is a frequent question asked of 
white Forest Park faculty members by outsiders. The question Itself Is 
annoying. But, despite weariness with stereotyping, the question Is 
answe red, 

"They are just like the white students — a! I different from each other." 

Perhaps James Baldwin says. It better, "...though white people often 
seem to expect Negroes to produce nothing, but exceptions, the fact it that 
Negroes are really just like everybody else. Some of them are exceptional 
and most of them are not. ,,fc> 

Among the exceptional Is John W., black male, age 35, twelve vear Post 
Office employee. John stops In a faculty office to discuss his future. He 

Is finishing two years of studies in art and has found to his amazement 

that he Is good. He can paint; he can sculpt. ,4 I never dreamed while work- 
ing at the Post Office of going to college until the Junior Col lege opportun- 
fty opened.” Based on the quality of his academic standing, John received 
a letter urging him to apply for a scholarship In order to continue hts 
studies at a four year Institution. Excitement at expanded horizons, here- 
tofore unthinkable, is clearly evident. The man has a wife and three chil- 
dren and all the attendant obligations. In addition, the time In at the 

Post Office adds up to numerous employee benefits. What to do? These are 
the kinds of problems Forest Park has. 

The composite characterization of the Forest Park student is that he 
is under twenty, he works, and he is single. A statistical breakdown of 

those interviewed from the survey sample showed 64.7$ work, 38.3$ full time 

6„ Baldwin, James, Nobody Knows My Name, The Dial Press, New York, 1961, 
cl P* 105 
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and 26. 4$ part time. Marital status breaks down as 70.6 $ - single, 22.1$ - 
married, the remainder - divorced, separated, or widowed. Contrary to 
myths about Immaturity of college students, only 47.2 $ are under 20. The 
next largest age group Is between 20—29 with 41.3$ In this category. The 
30-39 group is 8.9$ of the population, and the over 40 group, 2.6$. 

A prolonged strike — by local utility workers, by the United Auto 
Workers, by the Teamsters — It does not matter v)hlch - each dip in the economy 
or change in local employment causes a functioning classroom to shrink as 
students disappear to attend to other pressing problems. Not unusual other 
explanations received for courses dropped are ’’work hours changed,” "drafted,” 
"death In the family," "leaving town.” More than likely when the emergency 
is over, the student will be back. 

The random sample of students In this survey showed 48.3$ Just entering 
Forest Park. Second semester students numbered 12.9$, third - 17.5$, fourth - 
7.9$. In addition, 12.5$ stated they had been at the college more than four 
semesters. Explanation for this number lies In the fact that students often 
enroll at less than full time 7 and proceed at a pace commensurate with their 
other plans and life situation. 

Faculty at Forest Park college pay attention to the cost of course 
materials. Whether a book is $2.95 or $3.95 may make a difference In which 
week the student can buy it. The following tables will show that most of 

the students are not the victims of ’extreme poverty in that it is no doubt 
rare that extremely poor people would appear, without extensive recruitment, 
at a commu n I ty co I I ege . The students, however, are accustomed to handling 

7. One survey taken by the college in July 1970 of applicants for fall, 
showed 39.7$ to be "special status,” meaning planning to take 6 hours 
or less. 
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their own finances and are acutely aware of the price of everything. For 
example; several student-initiated boycotts of the college cafeteria were 
successful. In obtaining wide support throughout the college. Prices were 
reduced and food services Increased. 

The survey Inquired as to what social class a student belonged to, and 
46.2? stated working class and 52.2? middle class. The occupation of the 
student f s father was answered mainly in blue collar areas, both laborer 
and skilled workers. Together these two occupations totaled 58.7? of the 
sample. This percent of blue collar workers Is higher than for the popula- 
tion at large, and considerably higher than what Is normal at college and 
uni varsities. White collar — clerical, sales ranked third. See Table 3.2 
for breakdown. Income range centers at $7000-10,000 with 22.5? above that 
range and 38.0? below. Table 3.3 Illustrates the breakdown. 



Table 3.2 



Father f s Occupation 


Percent* 


Number 


Ski 1 led worker 


29.7 


90 


Laborer 


29.0 


88 


White collar (clerical, sales) 


15.8 


48 


Business (own or manage) 


5.6 


17 


Profess Iona 1 


3.6 


I 1 


Farmer 


3.0 


9 


Law enforcement, ml 1 Itary 


2.6 


8 


Other 


2.6 


8 


* Percent does not add up to 100?. 


Some did not answer or 


did not know. 
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Table 3.3 



Income 


Percent* 


Number 


Under $3000 


6.6 


20 


$3000-5000 


13.9 


42 


$5000-7000 


17.5 


53 


$7000-10,000 


31 .4 


95 


$10,000-15,000 


17.5 


53 


Over $15,000 


5.0 


15 



* Percent does not add up to 100$. 3 refused; 22 did not know. 



In general, the Forest Park student Is likely to be the clerk who 
checks you out of the grocery store, the ticket-taker at the ballpark, the 
food server at the corner hamburger chain, the umpire at the Khoury League 
game, the business trainee. The student is an office manager, a secretary, 
a steel worker, a saleslady, a truck driver, a nun, a postal clerk, a house- 
wife. Some come to train for a position In life, other to broaden their pel — 
spectives, a few in search of knowledge for its own sake. Forest Park is a 
summary of diversity offering In microcosm a panorama of the total society. 
Much of what can be learned Is not in any particular book or classroom, but 
rather a gift of experience, offered in every corner of the college. 

A large majority of Forest Park’s students grew up in the St. Louis 
area. Some 80.2$ answered "yes” to this question. The survey breakdown 
by location is shown in Table 3.4. Of students who did not grow up In the 
area, 28 (8.9$) were from the South, and 33 (10.6$) from non-South. In 
addition, 37.3$ of the student’s fathers were bom in St. Louis, and 42.9$ 
of the mothers. 
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Table 3.4 



Part of St. Louis area student 
grew up in. 


Percent 


Number 


South St. Louis 


29.7 


90 


Central St. Louis 


14.5 


44 


North St . Lou i s 


12.5 


38 


West St. Louis 


9.9 


30 


St. Louis County 


7.9 


24 


Different places In the city 


1.7 


5 


Mixed city-county 


1 .3 


4 


Mi xtu re-St. Louis area and other 


2.0 


6 



Despite the remarkable stability demonstrated in Table 3.4, 64. 0 % 
have lived in their present address under 10 years. The American penchant 
to move about in an area no doubt is shared by St. Louisans as wel I. A 
majority (56.4?) stated they lived in homes that were owned by themselves 
or their families. Types of dwelling were a majority of single family 
nones, also numbering 56.455. The breakdown on the question as to with whom 
the student lives is shown in Table 3.5. 

g 

Russell Lynes, In an article on junior colleges, reports In 1966 
that authorities on higher education expect less than one-third to transfer 
to four year Institutions although two-thirds to three-fourths state an 
intention to do so. A more recent study on all higher education was pub- 
lished by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The report 
pointed out that of those entering college now, less than half finish two 

8. Harper’s, selection by Lynes, Russell, "How Good Are the Junior Colleges," 
Nov. 1966, p. 55 
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Table 3.5 



Student 1 ives with 


Percent 


Number 


Both parents 


46.5 


141 


Spouse 


21 . 1 


64 


Mother only 


12.9 


39 


Other relatives 


7.6 


23 


Alone 


6.6 


20 


Father only 


3.0 


9 


Friends 


2.3 


7 



years of study and about one-third finish four years. It does not appear 
that any marked differences exist between types of institutions or in the 
five years between reports. If failure to obtain a degree is a measure of 
success of American education, and I am not at ail sure that this is a 
viable theory, then the errors still are being compounded. 

The hopes and dreams of all students do not necessarily relate to de- 
grees or certificates. Questions were posed about the future as to whether 
or not they planned to make the St. Louis area their permanent home. A 
definite yes was the answer from 42.5?; 38. 6? said no; and 18.8? did not 
know. Next we asked where the students thought the ideal place to live 
would be. The dream of a better life In the West lives on in that 28.7? 
mentioned a Western state. Second named in answer to this question at 19.8?, 
was some specific part of the St. Louis area. A significant 8.6? named a 
foreiqn country^ (Canada was popular), and a cynical 6.9? stated there 

9. Report summary published by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 9, 1971, 
Article by Wyant, William K., Jr“ "Panel Criticizes College Policies" 

10. A Gallup poll published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 21, 1971, 
reported 12? nationally would like to live abroad. 
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was no Ideal place to live. Table 3.6 Illustrates the breakdown 



Table 3.6 



1 dea 1 p lace to live 


* 

Percent 




Number 


Western state 


28.7 




87 


Specific part of St. Louis area 


19.3 




60 


Foreign country 


8.6 




26 


No ideal place 


6.9 




21 


Rural area or smaller town 


6.6 




20 


Eastern state 


6.3 




19 


Southern state 


5.9 




18 


Midwestern state 


3.6 




1 I 


Other 


5.0 




15 



* Column does not add up to 100)5 In that some responded "Don't know" or 
did not answer. 



Contributing to the background of the research Interest Is the story 
of a black G. I., top student, who stops In to see me one day. The problem 
Is his kid brother Tom, who had been graduated first in his class in one of 
the city oublic all-black high schools. At this point in history It is good 
to be black and bright, and the younger brother Is offered scholarships to 
a number of high prestige private universities In the North and Northeast. 
The time Is early November, midterm grades are out, and Tom is flunking. 

He wants to come home Thanksgiving and stay home. My advice is that Tom Is 
young and homesick. Get tough. Make him stick It out. 

What gnaws at the back of the mind day after day is the a I I -black high 
school where Tom was Number One, and the affluent 98 % white, private univers- 
ity. The change in social milieu, the cultural shock — no one prepared this 
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student ”^o move Into another world. No wonder he cannot study. On the 
other h3 n d, the suave sophisticated brother who has done his hitch in the 
army and rno^s with ease In an Integrated setting is doing top work at 
Forest Park- This is the beginning of the foCus and emphasis on the inte- 
gration e *p^rJence. When? How much? How long? The socialization proce- 
dure Into a ll of the American black and white worlds must have an important 
effect o n subsequent behavior. 

A chock of the survey figures shows the following breakdown in terms 
of high s chooj Integration background. See Table 3.7. A significant pei — 
cent appear to be coming from largely segregated backgrounds. The number 
coming f^bm Parochial schools also invited further scruitlny In that the 
Parochial schools were mostly Catholic, and these high schools were dese- 
gregated before 1954. A breakdown of the religions preference in the sui 



vey is shown In Table 3.8. 

_ Table 3.7 


H i gh Sch° 0 1 


Percent 


Number 


City-.-puhl I ^—predominant !y black 


27.4 


83 


Parochial (Catholic, Lutheran) 


24.8 


75 


City--puh l ic-~predom inant !y white 


17.2 


52 


St. louI s County — pub 1 ic— predom. white 


9.6 


29 


GED* 


5.3 


16 


Othar MI s ^ouri high school 


2.3 


7 


Out 0 f sl^te 


13.5 


41 


* Gan e rpl Epu| valency Diploma 
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Table 3.8 



Religion 


Percent 


Number 


Cathol ic 


35.6 


108 


Baptist 


26. 1 


31 


None 


10.6 


32 


Lutheran 


6.6 


20 


Method i st 


5.0 


15 


Other Protestant 


9.6 


29 


Jewish 


3.0 


9 


Other Non-Christian 


3.0 


9 



II I Roie of the Researcher 

Out of suburban security and freshly released from constant child 
care, I arrived at Forest Park as a new faculty member with most of the cul- 
ture? myths intact. Qualifications for my job were a brand new Master ! s 
Degree in Political Science, training as a social scientist (but no ex- 
perience), some share of human warmth, and a considerable determination 
to understand the people with whom I was to share knowledge. It was the 
fall of 1967 and the college campuses were quiet. 

My education in race relations began with the black faculty and admin- 
istrators, who must spend a lot of time socializing white people, one by 
one, into the competence of black people. The black students at this point 
seemed very shy, are very quiet, and are no.*" found in very great numbers in 
my classes. The better students tended to be female, and in fact, the black 
male is largely absent. The next year there are more black students and 
more males. Natural hair styles began to appear here and there, and the 
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changes we had been reading about in the west coast start to mushroom in 
the Midwest. 

My area of interest focused on state and urban politics and especially 
on race relations. The summer of 1968 l started to research the field 
local iy and seek a fit with what literature was available on northern' 
cities.** I began to teach a course in this area in my second year at 
Forest Park. After class'^one day in the fall of 1968, I was courteously 
approached by four black males who explained their preference in terminology. 
"We’d like you to use the word ’black* when your lecture refers to us. 

’Negro’ has a connotation of slavery and subsurvience, and we don’t like to 
use the word any more.” This request was complied with. 

In the same academic year an all-black student organization was formed 
cal led the Association of Black Collegians, one of seven in the St. Louis 
Metropolitan area. The organization remained small in number, but had a 
great many sympathizers. Sporadic incidents in the spring of 1969 centering 
on Malcolm X day and other occasions forecast the clashes which would occur 
the next year. A triggering incident In early fall ied to the temporary 
suspension of the organization and polarization of the col lege right and 
left. The nationwide moratorium on Vietnam provided the impetus for a com- 
plete explosion of tempers, and the college closed several days as it 
succumbed to the national malady. The usual compromises were made, and 
most of the promises kept, but times are uneasy, and doubts still arise as 
to whether or not the problems are really understood. 

Daily contact with the vibrant flow of black youth should prepare the 
social scientist to construct some theories, test some hypotheses, and 

II. ’’Negro Political Patterns in St. Louis”, an unpublished manuscript, 

was the title of the research effort. 
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recommend some actions. One experience after another finally compounds 
into a coherent whole, defines the research focus, influences the value 
position. Other Incidents plug Into the picture which Is beginning to 
emerge. 

The day after the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. (1968), 
having no classes, I went out to a popular restaurant to hear what people 
were saying. Sitting alone at a table, I was approached by Alex R. one 
of my black students who worked as a draftsman for an architecture I firm 
In the neighborhood. As he stopped to chat with me, conversation stopped 
all over the restaurant, I could feel race tension as people In the vicinity 
st I f f ened themse I ves . 

We discussed the term paper he was working on and his transfer plans 
for his Junior year. We exchanged condolences regarding the loss of Dr. 
King. Alex predicted correctly, ”1 Imagine there will be some serious re- 
percussions around the nation.” In retrospect, more serious still is a 
situation In which suspicion must accompany an Interracial conversational 
exchange. I shall need, I felt, to look deeper into the field of race rela- 
tions. If the educational job remains undone, then perhaps we still do not 
understand the problem. 

Stereotypes abound In our society — (al! white people look alike) — 
and the need to understand Individual differences among human beings be- 
comes evident to the researcher. Matthew P. stops in the office to explain 
his late term paper. He had been picked up In a police roundup, which Is 
nothing unusual for city blacks. He told the story of a street robbery 
In which a white workman had been robbed by one short and one tall black 
young males. A group of college studenrs congregating in the vicinity 
several days later, were picked up. Matthew was the shortest, and a friend 
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going to a down state college was the tallest of the group. They were 
identified by the victim in a lineup as the robbers. As Matthew explained 
it, "He was one of those white people who think Negroes a I I look alike, 
and he picked us. My friend wasn't even In town at the time of the robbery.” 
Mrs. P . had trouble raising bai I for her son and he was In jai 1 three 
days. Six months and $800 later the charges were dismissed. Matthew's 
paper on "equal opportunity," incidentally, was one day late. 

Those who teach in the inner city learn to accept an arrest, a deten- 
tion, a courtroom appearance as among t*5e legitimate reasons for missing a 
test or cutting a class. The white student who lets his hair grow tells me 
he is coming to realize the same experience. Automatic assumptions based 

on appearance — color, hair- whatevei these are an insult to a number of 

young Americans. They also are a common ground of experiences. 

The wide variety of experie 'ces that both black and white students 
described to rne over my several years at Forest Park, sparked my interest 



to distinguish among the student^ differences based on a systematic study. 



Among the measures selected to distinguish personality differences thought 
to be related to political behavior were trust In people. Table 3.9 illus- 
trates the breakdown of the total sample, black and white. The three ques- 
tions on trust were of a forced-choice nature. No trusting responses were 
scored I , and three trusting responses were scored 4. The general pattern 
of the college shows an equal distribution with close to 60 % leaning to the 
trusting side. Meaningful interpretation of this measure and those follow- 
ing await separation of the data by other variables. 

A second measure of interest selected to distinguish among the students 
was the personal competence scale. This measure consisted of 7 questions. 



12 . 




El imi nation of_ the zero was for convenience in statistical analysis 
by computer. 
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Table 3.9 



Trust In People 



Percent 



Number 



Low I 
Med I um I ow 2 
Medium high 3 
High 4 



20.5 
21 . 1 

28.7 

29.7 



62 

64 

87 

90 



also of a forced choice nature. No competent answers were scored I, and 
al! competent answers were scored 8. The distribution of the total sample, 
black and white, is shown in Table 3.10. The bulk of the sample centers in 
the middle range of personal competence with the highest percent scoring 
6 and 5 respectively. The distribution of the scores is broad enough to 
invite further scrutiny of the data in correlation with other variables. 

Table 3.10 



Personal Competence Score 



Percent 



Number 



Low 


1 


.7 


2 




2 


1 .7 


5 




3 


9.2 


28 




4 


18.2 


55 




5 


21 .5 


65 . 




6 


24.4 


74 




7 


18.2 


55 


High 


8 


6.3 


19 



Political efficacy or the feeling an individual has ability to effect 
change, was measured In two ways, one in questions regarding the college. 
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As an adjunct to my growing interest to distinguish systematically 
among students by personal traits, an interest grew regarding student 
attitudes toward the American political system and policy decisions emana- 
ting from the system. The American political party battle has been assumed 
to exist within a broad area of consensus. V. 0. Key, Jr. states, "Any 
competitive party system must rest on an agreement among a I I concerned 
about certain fundamental principles. In the United States, as in other 
working democratic regimes, such a consensus on fundamentals prevails, 
though no precise understanding may exist about what the fundamentals 
are."^ My experience in my role as instructor in American politics is 
that the fundamentals are so elusive that we can no longer walk into a 
classroom and assume a broad area of agreement, or even a universality of 
belief in the legitimacy of the American political system. Belligerent 
and angry challenges the first week or two of classes are nothing unusual. 
The questioning may come from barefoot whites or turned-off blacks but it 
is usually there. Time Is needed to establish a rapport and a sense of 
mutua I respect . 

The rhetoric of radical revolutions and simple solutions moves about 
the buildings of all college campuses. For example, the word "social ism" 
is bandied' about enough that a number of students have stopped in to try 
out the word and see what It means. Bobby Seale or Angela Davis buttons 
alert the political scientist to the broader political scene that the 
students are watching. As a researcher, one should investigate both the 
appeal of the New Left movement — what may be viewed as anti-system senti- 
ments - — and the appeal of separatist tendencies, also a part of current, 
radical black sentiment. Questions have been selected, which specifically 

13. Key. V. 0., Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, 5th ed., 

Thomas Y. Crowe I I Co., New York, 1 964, p . 222 
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monitor discontent with the existing social order. Another set of questions 
has been designed to distinguish between attitudes oriented to separatism 
and attitudes oriented to Integration. Distribution on these attitudes are 
discussed in detail In subsequent chapters. 

City college students constantly amaze me. The many lives they success- 
fully Juggle into one, the wealth of knowledge they already have before for- 
mal study Is undertaken, the communications network for supply and exchange 
of Information — all add up to a warm, fascinating cong lommerate of people 
from whom I continually learn. In the formality of teaching Urban Politics, 

I find for the local scene, I can do the ecology, show population shifts 
and changes In voting strength. I can - compare ward returns, trace the his- 
tory of party- dominance over time, demonstrate the early entry into politics 
of the black St. Louisan. But as to the nitty gritty of what's really going 
on, the students tell me. Collegians, who grow up in the central city, know 
a lot that Is not in the textbooks. 

In the spring of 1969 the white students stop by to tell me the rumor. 

1 4 

"We hear Badaracco’ s going to win." 

"Don't 1 be ridiculous. With 4 out of 28 Republican wards in the city, 
a Republican can't win a city wide office." 

Badaracco won the election. White South St. Louis turned out heavy. 

The eight black wards boycotted the election In that a black had not been 
nominated by the Democrats. The black students filled in the rest of the 
story. "The word was out to stay home." Of those who voted, a number 
switched party. 

End of spring semester 1969, the black students stop In after class. 

Badaracco was the Republican candidate for President of the Board of 
Alderman, elected at large, city of St. Louis. 
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"Doesn't look like any trouble this summer.” 

"I'm glad to hear that." 

"But, you know, the churches .. .they really haven’t done their share." 

The summer of 1969 was the time of disruption of one church service 
after another throughout the St. Louis metropolitan area. I remember 
thinking, "...the students to I d me . I just was not listening." I decided 
to stop teaching local politics and let them tell me what was going on. 

One student in particular served to synthesize for me this last focus 
of interest. This student used to disappear and reappear regularly with 
the local black/white confrontations. The student, Albert F., was a very 
bright, very angry black G. I., who was rarely seen out of his combat boots. 
He disappeared when a black widow with eight children had her house bombed 
for daring to move into an al I white, poor neighborhood. We heard that 
black vigilantes were standing guard around the clock. Albert disappeared 
when some of the integregated high schools In the area split open with race 
C'oolems- He disappeared every time something was happening in the city 
whether or not the story was in the papers. He appeared in my office one 
morning, disheveled and cut up. 

"I was beat up by the police last night... I've decided you’re right," 
he said slamming his fist down on my desk. "I'll beat them with my head. 

I'm going to be a lawyer. There has to be another way." 

The commitment to action, the wealth of information available to the 
activists, the measured use of time as a precious resource — all alert the 
researcher to inquire as to the kind and degree of political participation. 
Given the nature of the disruptions at the college and problems in the 
community, how many have participated in some sort of protest activity? 

How many, if sufficiently interested in an issue, might engage in some sort 
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of protest In the future? What kinds of Issues Interested them? A seT 
of questions was designed to determine what type and extent of protest 
activities might the students participate In. And who is likely to mani- 
fest this kind of behavior at all? 

Table 3.13 Illustrates that a high percent of the survey sample have 
signed petitions. A good number have attended rallies and have tried to 
persuade others to their point of view. Very few have destroyed property. 

j 

A higher percent have protected it. The kinds of issues varied, and fan 
interesting 17.55® were Involved more than once. Table 3.14 gives the break- 
down. Results of the protest activity are shown In Table 3.15. Success 
or partial success is reported in 31.4^ of the cases. 

Table 3.13 



Protest Participation Percent yes Number 



Petition — to object to a policy 




57,4 


174 


to uphold a policy 






32.0 


97 


Stay home 






27. 1 


82 


Attend rally — to object to a 


policy 


26.7 


81 


to uphold a policy 




1 1 .6 


35 


Observe p I cket 1 1 ne 






22.8 


69 


Persuade others — to go along 


with 


protest 


21 .5 


65 


not to go along 


with 


protest 


21.8 


66 


Cress picket line 






'12.9 


39 


Wa 1 k the p i cket 1 i ne 






3.0 


9 


Protest Property 






8.9 


27 


Destroy Property 






2_,_3 


2. 
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Table 3.14 



Kinds of Issues 


PercenT 


Number 


High school, or aT anoTher college 


21 . 1 


64 


Local college Issue 


14.9 


45 


Local ciTy issue 


3.3 


10 


NaTional Issue 


4.6 


14 


More Than 1 college issue 


3.3 


10 


More Than 1 kind of Issue 


14.2 


43 



Table 3.15 



ResuITs of ProTesT 


PercenT* 




Number 


No char.ge 


17.8 




54 


ParTIal ly successful 


18.2 




55 


Successf u 1 


13.2 




40 


No answer 


7.9 




24 


Don ’ T know 


8.3 




25 


* 33.3? (N=I0I) of respondenTs were 


noT asked This 


quesTion. 




An explosive poTenTial exisTs 


for The fuTure. 


STudenTs 


were asked 


how They would reacT To an issue on 


which They felT 


sTrongly 


. Table 3. 1 6 



demonsTraTes Their answers to This quesTion and suggesTs The naTure of 
peace Is Tenuous. 
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Table 3. 16 



Would participate in future 


Percent Answerinq 
Yes 


N umber 


Ral ly 


92.7 


281 


Petition 


88. 1 


267 


Persuade others (try to) 


72.9 


221 


Pi cket 


57. 1 


173 


Protest property 


53.8 


163 


Stri ke 


50.5 


153 


Cross 1 Ine 


42.2 


128 


Stay home 


29.4 


89 


Destroy Property 


5.6 


17 


Overheard at the Midwest Political 


Science Association meeting. 





Where were you social scientists fifteen years before the riots In Detroit? 
We’re not interested in talking to you now.... 

You mean to say the only changes Implemented In Detroit were in administra- 
tive reform so that people can be processed more rapidly? Then it will 
happen again.. ..I hear the University of Minnesota Is recruiting black stu- 
dents. Do you think you could take the cold up there? Baby, I’ve been cold 
al 1 my I i fe. . . .Don’t forget the only functioning Model Cities Is in Chicago. 
Sure the machine runs It. Is it an exercize In democracy or a question of 
bureaucracy? I’m Just telling you, it f unctions ... .At Wisconsin, l don't 
leave any of my research on campus. I carry with me only what I need each 
day. And now, student radicals are starting to come around our homes. I’ll 
have to get out.... Of course, the question needed to be raised whether Bobby 
Seale or any other black can get a fair trial In the United States. And 
equally Important is the question whether or not black people think there is 
O' stice for them In the United States.... 
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PART I I 
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Par+ I discussed the background of the study, the research site, the 
methodology, and the problems Which sparked the study. Part II reports 
the results of the study based on a number of computer runs constructed to 
correlate key Independent variables with the dependent variables. A cer- 
tain constellation of political attitudes, those oriented to separatism- 
integration and those inquiring as to New Left sentiments, constituted two 
of the major dependent variables. An Important focus of interest or the 
third dependent variable, was a particular aspect of political behavior, 
protest activity. 

An additional interest of the research project was to establish rela- 
tionships between social characteristics, such as age, class, sex, religion 
and the aforementioned attitudes and behavior. Concern with identity or 
self— concept and the relationship to attitudes, behavior, and social char- 
acteristics, was another dimension of the research project. Measures used 

r 

to tap this notion were trust in people, persona! competence, and sense of 
political efficacy. Interest in the effect of integration on the dependent 
variables, formed the last major area of -investigation. 

Chapters 4 and 5 have a black emphasis. Chapter 4 reports on the mea- 
sures of trust, personal competence, and political efficacy. Each of these 
were found to have no correlation to the dependent variables. However, other 
significant relationships were established between these variables and cer- 
tain social characteristics. Chapter 5 spells out the details of the politi- 
cal attitudes Investigated and statements of protest activity, past and 
future, as a form of political behavior. The relationships of social group 
memberships to the dependent variables are established. 

A major independent variable having an effect on the political attitudes 
Investigated and on protest behavior, emerged as experience with integration. 
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The Integration experience, especially in education, and how early in 
life, becomes a full discussion in Chapter 6. This chapter reports the 
findings with equal attention to the black and white experience. 



« 
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Chapter 4 



"The more fundamental question Is whether <po|o r alone j s a unifying 
force sufficient to weld together in a monol i 1 c ^or, batter, monochroma- 
tic) sociopolitical movement a black minority eX ^'bif| n g an immense spec- 
trum of needs, want, desires, and intentions ba se d on conflicting systems 
of value." / 

' , r 

Barriers to understanding are bui if by the P e, *ichant to stereotypy /■ 
people who fall into one or another typical sociological grouping. The 
categorization of people by race, sex, income, 3 9®» occupation is obviously 
a useful method for social scientists to analy ze da ta . And in many cases, 
we find group membership whether primary, secondary^ 0r categoric has 
significant relationships to other manifestations of behavior. On the 

other hand, the classification of black people ^Y race alone as a basis of 
generalization is fraught with dangers of over-sirnp| jf i C g+ i on . In the 
first place, the group itself is large In number anq i s sufficiently dis- 
persed that life experiences vary greatly. In th^ s econ d place, the in- 
finite variety of personality, attitudes, and behavi or j s often lost in the 
attempt to draw broad generalizations of use to ras ^archers. And third, 
other useful sociological groupings such as ag e » Se k, religion, class in- 
advertently may be glossed over unless proper precautions are taken to con- 
trol for them throughout the process of i nvesti hg the impact of race. 

This chapter reports findings in the area black social groups, 
typical ly used by social scientists to disting u ' s ^ behaviorial differences 
among all human beings. Initially, the resea rch® r hypothesized that measures 
cf trust, personal competence, and political eft ,Ca Cy would show some correl- 
ation to the dependent variables — a specific s®'*' °f political attitudes and 
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Lincoln, C. Eric, "Color and Group Identity | n United States," i n 

Daedlus, Color and Race, Journal of the Am® ri c en Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Spring, 1967 
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a select pattern of behavior, protest activity. This hypothesis was 
disproved. No correlation was found between these three independent 
variables arid the dependent variables. However, a number of correlations 
were established relating these three independent variables to social 
group memberships. The findings are reported In this chapter to demon- 
strate the rich variety to be found among black Americans. if the notion 
finally can be shattered that "ail black people are alike," then these 
findings can add to the knowledge available to educators who wish to 
address individual needs of their students. 

The chapter Is separated into parts to discuss individually the 
measures of trust, personal competence, and political efficacy and their 
correlations to social characteristics. In addition, the three measures 
were found to relate to perceptions of race relations, and these findings 
are reported In the fourth section. The fifth section of this chapter 
summarizes the findings. 



I Trust 



Increasing concern is noted among political scientists with the com- 
ponents of system support. Alienation, political cynicism, and political 
trust are concepts receiving attention In the attempts to define, measure, 
and correlate these variables. In discussing political trust, Aberbach 



2 . 




Much of the recent work appears to rest on Kenniston, Kenneth, The Un- 
committed: Al ienated Youth in American Society, Dell Publishing Co., 

New York, 1 965 . Concepts have been refined and specified by Aberbach, 
Joel D., "Alienation and Pol Itical Behavior," American Political Science 
Review, March 1969; Aberbach, Joel D. and Walker, Jack L., "Pof itical 
Trust and Racial Ideology,” American Po I i t ica I Sci ence Rev i ew, December 
1970; Jackson, John S., "Alienation and 3lack Pol itical Participation,” 
paper delivered in the Midwest Political Science Association annual 
meeting, Chicago, 1971; Finifter, Ada, "Dimensions of Political Aliena- 
tion," American Political Science Review, June 1970. 
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and Walker note thar sometimes it is related to social status or feelings 
of political efficacy and sometimes it is not. "In most instances it is 
strongly related to measures of trust in other people, but again, not 
always.""^ Further commentary relates trust or distrust to a political 
milieu, involving in some cases persona 1 1 ty variables and in others commu- 
nity norms. It is suggested that bad decisions by a political system may 

move a distrustful person to "extreme, perhaps violent protest."^ 

5 

In the study at hand, the I SR Trust in People measure, an adaptation 
of the Rosenberg Faith In People Scale, was selected as a measure of trust 
at the Individual level. The distribution of trust responses of black 
students is shown In Table 4.1. 

Tab le 4. I 



DISTRIBUTION OF TRUST RESPONSES OF BLACK STUDENTS. 



Trust 




Percent; 


Number 


Low 


1 


33. 3 % \ 


48 




2 


23.0 


33 




3 


23.6 


. 34 


High 


4 


20. 1 


29 






Total 100.0 % 


144 



Trust in people was run against social class, an enduring correlate 
of differences in political behavior. Indicators of social class typically 

3. Aberbach and Walker, op. cit. p. 1200 

4. ibid., p. 1202 

5. Robinson and Shaver, Measures of Social Psychological Attitudes, Insti- 
tute of Survey Research^ Chap . 8^ p. 532 
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used are education, occupation, and income. Each of these indicators in 

black society in the past have had arbitrary ceilings imposed on them, and 

therefore were viewed as likely to obscure differences, rather than iden- 

6 

tify social class. St. Clair Drake approaches the problem of identifying 
the status hierarchy in black communities by distinctions in "life style." 
Drake extracts social class differences based on educational and occupa- 
tional differences, and on basic values, but not on income differentials. 
Drake maintains that a job ceiling, which has existed because of discrim- 
ination in employment, imposes an income ceiling. 

Income and job ceilings have undergone rapid change in the late 
sixties. Education level was not a useful indicator for a group uniformly 
college students, nor was it felt that parents’ education would be particu- 
larly informative In this study for the students, black or white. In addi- 
tion, since a focal point of inquiry In the research project was the stu- 
dent’s perception of himself, the decision was to use the student’s oral 
response to the question on social class. Wherever the student placed him- 
self was the measure used, whether or not other indicators might persuade 
sociologists to place them elsewhere. Perception of social class was 
assumed to pick up differences in life style described by Drake for the 
black student, and would serve equally well as a uniform measure for the 
white student. About two-thirds of the black students called themselves 
working class. Less than one-third of the white students stated working 
class. None elected to call themselves upper class. 

The relationship of trust to social class among the black students is 



6. Drake, St. Claic, "The Social and Economic Status of the Negro in the 
Un i ted States, ” repri nted i n Black Conflict With White America, Van 
Der S I i k. Jack R . , ed., Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1970, p. 12 
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shown In Table 4.2. In the area of low trust (1+2), 58.3? of the working 
class students score in this range, as compared to 52.2 ? of the middle 
class students. The middle class black student Is therefore somewhat (but 
not much) more trusting of other people than the working class black stu- 
dent.^ 



Table 4.2 



Trust 




Black Social 


Class 








Working (N = 


“961 


Middle (N = 46) 


Low 


1 


35.4? 




28.3? 




2 


22.9 




23.9 




3 


18.8 




34.8 


High 


4 


22.9 




13.0 



Experience of the black student with Integration was hypothesized to 
be an important factor in determining black attitudes, and, indeed. Chapter 
6 will discuss the impact of the integration experience at length. The 
measure of Trust in People was run against Integration experience in high 
school, and frequency of interracial contact both on and off campus. Blacks 
coming from segregated high schools were found to be considerably more 
trusting than those from integrated high schools. Using (3+4) as a trust- 
ing score, 38.6 ? from integrated high schools (N = 83) were trusting, and 
50. 8? from segregated high schools (N = 59) were trusting. The higher 

trust scores of students from segregated high schools suggests lack of 

; - ’ 1 

7. The white control group was far more trusting than its black counter- 
part. The working class white (N = 44) scored, 31.9? low trust, and 
the middle class white (N =104) scored 28.9? ilow trust. 

8. The same kind of relationship held for the white group. Coming from 
an integrated high school (N =94), 64.9? scored in (3 + 4) range. 

Those from a segregated high school (N = 64), 81.2? scored In the 

(3 + 4) range. 
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challenges +o existing values. Students in a homogenuous surrounding sim- 
ply remain oblivious to societal changes, whereas those who are exposed to 
new experiences may become distrustful at least initially. 

Black students were asked questions regarding frequency of contact 
with people of a different race on campus. Of the least trusting blacks, 

41 . 9 % mix frequently, and of the most trusting blacks, 45.8% never mix. 

Off campus those of low trust mix more often than those of high trust. The 
off campus responses appeared to Include on-the-job contact. On camous con- 
tact involves more choice. Lack of trust does not seem to deter a signifi- 
cant number from mixing and suggests that other variables possibly of a 
l i *>/ nature, probably determine whether or not a student mixes 
socially with white students. 



Patterns of behavior related to religious preference have been observed 
by social scientists and often much group solidarity documented in areas of 
positive acts, such as voting, or in areas of opinion surveys. The lessen- 
ing of religious ties among white youth Is already the subject of much dis- 
cussion. The religious background of the black American Is of equal interest- 
The Institution of the church has been an Important social and some- 
times Dolitical center for the black American over time. E. Franklin Frazier 
notes that in the mass migration from the rural South, to the Northern urban 
centers, blacks tended to continue their religious affiliation. He esti- 
mates some two— thirds are Baptists and close to one— third Methodist with a 

9 

few Episcopal or Presbyterian. The new middle class, which is stratified 
more bn occupational lines. Is less religious. Frazier notes that the 



search' for status and prestige Is not verified by 



white society, nor found 



9. Frazier, E. Franklin, The Negro Church in America, Schocken Books, 
New York, 3rd ed., 1969, p - 50-51 
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In the Negro church organization. "This probably accounts for the fact 
that the past two decades middle class Negroes have been joining the Catho- 
lic Church."^ Lower class blacks are assumed to have been attracted as 
wel I by better educational opportunities and aid received during the de- 
pression . 

The breakdown by religious preference in the survey somewhat follows 
Frazier’s expectations. (See Table 4.3). The 53? Baptist is not unexpected. 
The higher than expected number of Cathol ics and presence of some Luthei 
ans is no doubt related to the historical background of the city. The 
Catholic Church in St. Louis exercised leadership in opening its doors and 
]+ s schools to black Americans before 1954. The heavily German background 
of St. Louis no doubt explains the presence of some Lutherans as well. 

Those answering ’’None” to the question on religious preference are of 
interest throughout the study. This group ranked 58.3? in the very low 
trust range (Score I). Also ranking very low on trust (Score ,1) were 36.0? 
of the Catholics, and 27.6? of the Baptists. 



Re I iglous Preference 

Baptist 

Catho lie 

None 

Method i st 
Lutheran 

Other Protestant 
Other non-Christian 



Tab I e 4.3 

Number 

76 

25 

12 

9 

• 7 

6 
9 

Total 




Ibid., p. 80 
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Social disorganization accompanied mass migration to the cities. A 
new basis of organization was needed to fit city life. Frazier notes the 
church dec 1 1 ned in influence as an ’’agency of social contro."** The 
Aberbach-Wa I ker study of Detroit adds evidence to this theory. In investi- 
gating political trust, the researchers found individuals were more trust- 
ful who were born in the South, than In the North, ,? ...and people who have 

active affiliations with churches (ie., are members of churches or church- 

12 

related groups) are more trusting than those who are inactive." They 
further state, "...Individuals who have broken away from the traditional 
moorings of the church are also less likely to believe that government re- 
presents a benevolent authority."^ The Detroit study was investigating 
political trust, or orientation to government. The present study inquired 
as to personal trust or trust In other people. We recall that the group 
answering "no religion" was much more distrustful of people than the other 
religious groups. This finding added to the Aberbach-Wa I ker finding on dis- 
trust of government by non-religious people, together suggest that frequency 
of attendance at religious services should be checked against other variables. 
The "none" group is smai I in the present study, and therefore, how often re- 
spondents who answered with a religious preference, attend services is 
worthy of investigation. 

The relationship of low trust to frequency of attendance at religious 
service is shown in Table 4.4. A curvilinear relationship emerges as shown. 
Those who never attend a religious service are the least trusting of other 
people. Those who attend services regularly rank 14 percentage points lower. 

Ibid., p. 72 

Aberbach and Walker, op. cit. p. 1205 
Ibid 
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but still demonstrate a significant majority as distrustful. Clustering 
In between. Just below a majority are the groups who attend either occa- 
sionally or Infrequently. 



Table 4.4 



Frequency of religious 
Attendance 


Low Trust (1 +2) 


Number 


Never 


76.9% 


13 


I nf requent ly 


46.6 


30 


Occasions 1 ly 


46. 1 


39 


Frequently 


62.9 


62 



One explanation Is that those who never attend services are the ’’none” 

group who already are established as distrustful. Those who attend services 

frequently may be dependent on religious solace, rather than having faith 

in other people. The In— between groups may be those who view both church 

attendance and other people In a more relaxed manner. 

Table 4.4 also reveals an interesting comparison to the Detroit study 

by the numbers themselves In the distribution of religious attendance. 

Translated Into percentages demonstrating religious ties, 43% attend services 

regularly and 27% occasionally for a total of 70 % having fairly close ties to 

the church. Aberbach and Walker found In the Detroit study that 67 % of re- 

14 

spondents bom In Michigan were not even members of the church. In the 
present study 80.2% of respondents (black and white) grew up In the St. Louis 
area. • Even though the samples are not strictly comparable, the differences 
between the two cities suggest that the urban milieu differs considerably. A 
comparative study with proper controls of religious ties In different urban 



14. 




Aberbach and Walker, ’’The Meanings of Black Power: A Comparison of 

White and Black Interpretations of a Political Slogan,” American 
Political Science Review, June 1970", p. 376 
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settings may produce Important variations. 

Age differentiation demonstrates significant relationships with trust 
levels. Table 4.5 Illustrates a very cynical group In the 16-20 age range, 

far exceeding normal adolescent disenchantment. The white control group 

1 5 

showed a similar progression, but nothing like the jump in distrust 



shown by the youngest black group. 

Table 4.5 

Age — black group Low Trust (I +2) Number 

16-20 70.9* 62 

21-25 47.5 40 

26-30 45.9 24 

3 I -35 46.2 \3 



Based on the white figures, one might argue that ’’trust Increases with 
age.’’ However, the extraordinary jump In distrust of the youngest black 
group I ooks like far more than youthful cynclsm. The figures may indicate 
an extremely bitter group, such as was discussed in Chapter I In relation 
to the Newsweek survey of June 30, 1969.*^ That this group wl I I become more 
trusting as Its members grow older. Is an assumption we cannot make or even 
hope for given Inattention to their problems. The- finding forewarns the 
researcher against any superficial glossing over of the data. 

A social group of much interest and a subject of increasing attention 



15. Age-white group 

16-20 

2l-r25 

26-30 

16. Newsweek, op. cit. 



T rust (I + 2 ) 
33 . 3 % " 



29.4 

18.2 



Number 

81 

51 

II 
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by the national media are the black veterans. There were 28 black vets 
In the study, 45% of the black male sample. Their distribution on trust 
scores was not too unlike the white veterans (N = 30), who were slightly 
more trusting than the black veterans. Table 4.6 shows a comparison among 
all black respondents. The black vets are clearly much more trusting of 



other 

tween 


people than the 
the two groups. 


other black males. 
Table 4.6 


The black female 


falls in be- 








Other 


Black 


Trust 


Scores 


Black Vets 


Black males 


Fema 1 es 


Low 


1 


2! .4% 


45.5% 


32.5% 




2 


21 .4 


27.3 


21 .7 




3 


32.1 


15.2 


24.1 


High 


4 


25.0 


12.1 


21 .7 






CN = 28) 


(N - 33) 


CN = 83) 



Aberbach and Walker In their research studied the appeal of the black 
power slogan. They do not Interpret the slogan as a call for separatism, 
although they note such sentiment could grow. Rather they state, "Today, 
we find, instead a deep concern with the rights of and desires for respect 
within the American black community."^ The desire for respect, which 
again must be verified by white people as well as black, moves us to try to 
approach the notion of self perception. 

1 1 Persona I Competence 

The concept of identity is crucial in numerous studies by social psy- 
chologists. And for understanding the black American, the notion forever Is 

17. Aberbach & Walker, American Political Science Review, June 1970, op. clt., 
^ p. 387 

eric: 



so 



SI 



approached under a variety of rubrics. Erik H. Erikson criticizes re- 
searchers for molding the notion to fit their particular investigation. 

Social scientists " . . .try to treat these terms as matters of social roles, 
personal traits, or conscious self-images, shunning the less manageable 

and the less obscure (and often more sinister) Implications of the con- 
1 8 

cept." Erikson further states that in spite of the misuse of the term, 

"...It does seem to speak to the condition of many serious observers at 

I g 

this juncture of history." 

Despite the Importance attributed by researchers in race relations to 
the notion of identity (self-esteem, se I f-concept, ; whatever), attempts to 
operationalize the concept have led nowhere. The ISR Measures o c Social 

Psycho logical Att i tudes reports some 200 scales developed "...most used 

20 ! 
only once." Fearing to tread where psychologists and sociologists have 

no consensus, I selected a measure commonly used b^ political scientists, 

"...especially where there was an interest In links between political be- 

2 1 22 

havior'and personal Ity." The Personal Competence Scale has been used 
In ISR voting behavior studies In various forms since 1956. It has been 
shown to correlate with Trust in People and has shown consistency in replica- 
tion In election studies. Nevertheless, no correlation with either political 



18. Erikson, Erik H., "The Concept of Identity in Race Relations: Notes 

and Queries," Daedlus, The Negro American— 2, ■ Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Winter, 1966, p. 146 



19. Ibid. 



20. Institute of Social Research, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
p._45. (The Cantrll Self Anchoring Scale was; considered, but did 
not seem to get at what was wanted) . . . ! 



21. Ibid., p. 102 

22. Ibid., p. 105 
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attitudes investigated or protest activities was fpund in the present study. 
The distribution of responses is shown In Tabie 4.7. 



Table 4.7 



DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL COMPETENCE RESPONSES OF BLACK STUDENTS 



Persona 1 Competence 




Percent 


\ Number 


Low 1 




.7 


i 


2 




i .4 j 

] 


2 


3 




1 l .1 


16 


•4 




16.7 


24 


5 




20.9 


30 


6 




22.9 


33 


7 




20.! 


29 


High 8 


Total 


6.2 

ioo.o • 


9 

144 



Personal competence did show some Interesting i re I at ionsh i ps to other 

* 

social character! sties . The scale has 7 questtonslof a f orced— cho I ce nature. 
A point was scored for each "competent” answer. Each average score was pro- 
moted one so that the scale runs from I to 8. Upper competence level is 

j . 

based on adding together those who scored 6, 7, orj8. Matching high compe- 
tence to grade point average produced an expected correlation. Slightly 
more black B students (50.02, N = 16) feel competent than black C students 



(46.52, N = 43). 



Social class was established in this study by respondent's statement of 
class. The expectation is that class would match competence, and it does. 
Again using those in the upper competence range (6- 8), 47.02 of the 
working class students (N = 96), and 56.62 of the middle class students 
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(N = 46) score as highly competent.^ 

When competence is matched to family income range, often a social 
class Indicator, the re I atlonshi p does not progress systematical ly upward- 
Figure 4.1 I I I ustrates a curvilinear relationship which peaks at* the $5000- 
7000 range. ^ I know of no reason for competence to drop off after the 
$7000 income range, and I only can surmise that another variable intervenes 
By religion the Baptists respondents feel the most competent with 50? 
scoring in the 6—8 range. 44.455 of the Catholic group scored in the 
competent range. The group stating no religion was the least competent 



Figure 4. I a 



% scoring in 
H i gh competence 
range (6+8) 



70 












65 






* 






60 












55 












50 








* 


* 


45; 




* 








40 












35 


* 










30 


Under 


$3000- 


1 ncome range 
$5000- 


$7000- 


$10,000- 




$3000 


5000 


7000 


10,000 


15,000 




( 13) 


(25) 


(29) 


(45) 


(18) 



a. Exact figures were Under $3000 — 38.3%, $3000—5000 — 44.0%, $5000 7000 — 
65.8%, $7000-10,000 — 53.6%, $10,000-15,000 — 50.0%. Only 5 respondents 
had an Income over $15,000. 



23. The white control group scored similarly at 41% working class, and 

51% middle class. Blacks are ahead in competence in both instances. 
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upward with income. 



feel ing 
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competent 
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group with only 33 . 3 % scoring in the (6 — 8) range. Frequency of atten- 
dance was matched to competence> but no re lationsh ip emerged. 

Personal competence apparently Increases with age. See Table 4.8. 

The very young group, ages 16-20, who scored low In trust are also low in 
competence. Again a significant gap Is noted between this group and all 
others. A high percent of the black veterans score high in competence 
with a significant drop off to the male non-veteran, and then the female. 
See Table 4.9. 



Table 4.8 



Age 


High Comoetence (6-8) 


Number 


16-20 


37. I/e ; 


62 


21-25 


52.5 


40 


25-50 


54. 1 


24 



Table 4.9 





High Competence (6 - 8) 


Number 


Black veterans 


67. 9 % 


28 


Male non-vets 


48 . 5 % 


33 


Female non— vets 


43-. 4 % ; 


83 



The coloi — caste, status hierarchy among black Americans fascinates the 
researcher. Whether its existence continues In the face of the "black Is 
beautiful" campaign, suggests itself as a proper Inquiry to monitor change. 
Based On the mulatto offspring of white slave masters, who often then freed 
the child, a kind of snobbery by color gradations evolved which was rein- 
forced by the existing admiration of what is "white." James Q. Wilson In 

iof color on professional 
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his landmark study Negro Politics noted the impact 
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opportun Iti es, marriage prospects, social life. In discussing Chicago 

black leaders, he stated, "Politicians and Baptist ministers tend to be 

darker- In color than lawyers, doctors, and ministers from Congregational 

and other 'upper class* churches. More dark-skinned leaders are found 

In groups with a 'mass base’ (labor unions. Baptist churches, politics) 

25 

than In groups with a 'professional base*. 

At the personal level of treatment within the family, the problem is 
often compounded. Elliot Liebow points up the importance of skin color 
in family Interpersonal relations with the lighter complexioned child 
often favored. Richard, v/ho was one of the darker— skinned men in the 

study Tally's Corner, Is quoted as saying, "All the time I was coming up, 

26 

I kept hoping somebody would have a baby darker than me." Malcolm X In 

his autobiography reveals he was his father's favorite because he was red- 

haired. and the lightest. His mother, a proud West j]l ndi an, and ashamed of 

27 i 

her white father, liked him the least. 

The dehab i I i tati ng effects of favoritism In families based on color 
gradations, and governance of subsequent opportunities In the outside 
world based on the same criterion, suggest a good many problems to be dealt 
with at a number of levels. Meanwhile, It Is Important to see whether this 
kind of; sub-divison continues. 

25. Wit son, James Q., Negro Pol itics. The Search for Leadership, The Free 
Press, New York, I960, p. 171. I observed the same phenomenon on 
doing research on my study "Negro Political Patterns in St. Louis." 
op. cit. 

26. Liebow, Elliot, Tally's Corner, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1967, 
p.i 251. Black students have verified this experience to me on a 
number of occasions. 

27. Little, Malcolm, The Autobiography of Malcolm. IX, with the assistance 
of Haley, Alex, Grove Press, New York, 1 965', p^p". 2—4,7 
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Interviewers were asked to record color gradations on the instru- 



ment. Personal competence was matched to skin color with results recorded 

In Figure 4.2. Respondents having a medium skin color had the highest pei 

{ 29 

cent feeling competent. This result adds evidence! to the Drake and Cayton 
theory that skin color is lessening In importance— —at least, in terms of 
psychological damage to the child. The very dark respondents had the 
lowest. percent feeling competent, but the very light respondents were next. 
Admiration for lightness appears to be declining, although the very dark 
are still disadvantaged. Medium, light, and dark are all three coupled 
with higher competence. Pride in blackness seems to be working, and evi- 



dent I y must be 


relevant 


to American 


society before 


b l ackness 


is irrelevant 






F i gu re 
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? Scoring in 
High competence 
range (6 - 8) 












60 












55 






* 






50 




* 


Ij 






45 


* 




* 


* 




40 












55 

i 

r 

t 


Very 
Light 
N = 1 1 


Light 
N = 24 


SKIN COLOR 

Medi um 
N = 48 


Dark 
N = 38 


* 

Very 
Dark 
N = 21 



a . 



Exact figures were very light — 45. 5% high competence, light — 50.0?, 
medium — 56.2?, dark — 47. 4?, very dark — 38.2? 
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28. Both project black interviewers ranked themselves as "light." One 

commented that It was now fashionable to put light babies In the sun 
for tan . * 

29. Drake, St. Clair and Cayton, Horace R., Black Metropolis: A Study 

of Negro Life in a Northern City, Vo l . II , Harper & Row, New York, 
T962, pp. 495-506 ? 
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III Political Efficacy 



Measures of political efficacy, viewed as an attitude about oneself 



and one's ef fec+1 veness in the political process, are widely used In 



Political Science research . Interest In broadening participation In the 



political Process is common, ranging from cross-nationa I s+udies of 
developed or developing nations to the strictly American scene. The latter 
includes specifics on Washington, D. C., regional emphasis, or local com- 
munity; kinds of scales. The Poli+Ical Efficacy Scale, developed by +he 
I SR, measures "a person's subjec+Ive competence in politics", and demon- 
s+ra+es "high correla+Ions wi+h poli+Ical par+icipa+ion ques+ions and +he 
act of voting itself." 3 ^ The scale is cons+an+ly adap+ed +o sui+ differen+ 
research designs. For purposes of +his s+udy, similar adap+a+Ions took 

place, changing +he focus +o local Government In one part of +he ins+rumen+ 

• > 
and to the college In +he other instance. Ef fec+Iyeness of s+uden+s in 

college decision— mak I ng logically Is of !n+eres+ In +hls s+udy. 

Commen+ary of the I SR on +he original scale runs, ’’The socio-economic 

s+a+us I varlab les, income, occupa+ion, and education, were highly posi+ively 

rela+ed +o +he Efficacy Scale, wl+h men scoring higher +han women, Negroes 

scoring lower +han whl+e...." The rela+Ionship be+ween poli+Ical efficacy 

and political par+icipa+ion held even when controlled for eight demographic 

i * 

variab les."' 5 * More recent s+udies break down political behavior in+o two 
broad categories of participation, traditional or conventional and protest 
or unconventional. Conventional participation Includes we I l— researched 
activities such as voting, contributing money, attending a meeting, "talking 

30. Robinson, Rusk, and Head, op. cit., p. 443 
31 . Ibid., p. 459 




Jackson, op. cit. 
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politics,” etc. Protest activities include formerly unconventional be- 
havior,, such as sit-ins, rallies, boycotts, petitions, and activities 
generally protected by the First Amendment. Radical protest activities 
would include participation essentially anti-system and outside of the 
legal framework, such as arson, rioting, destruction of property. 

The Jackson comparative study of selected Southern college students 
demonstrates that when efficacy was tested separately for relationships 
to traditional participation and protest activities, the relationship did 
not hold for the latter. Professor Jackson states,; "...efficacy is 
systematically related to traditional behavior butjnot to protest be- 
havi6r . . . ” 33 The Jackson study argues that ” . . .paipH ci pati on in protest 
activities is a social and personal activity as well as a political phe- 
nomenon, and it is increasingly bound up in the self-concept of young 
blacks^” 3 ^ My data yielded similar results. Political efficacy at the 
iocal level and at the college level was not related to protest activities 
In addition, these measures were not related to attitudes on separatism- 
integration or to New Left attitudes. Efficacy measures correlated to 
certain social characteristics, and some differences from I SR findings 
emerged. 

i • 

The measures for efficacy for both local government and the college 

were scored similarly in a Likert like scale from |l to 5. In the case 

i 

{ 

of the col lege efficacy measure, no respondenfs scored 5, and the measure 

was col lasped to a I to 4 scale for purposes of computation. Feelings of 

j 

efficacy toward the two institutions varied when run against social char- 
acteristic as follows. The general breakdown in efficacy scores and the 
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breakdown by class are shown in Tables 4.10 and 4.11 



Table 4. 10 



Ef f i cacy 


( 1 oca 1 ) 


Total Black 
DI stri but Ion 


(143) 


Black 

Working Class 


(95) 


B 1 ack 

Middle Class 


(46) 


Low 1 




21 .7% 




21 . \% 




23. 9% 




2 




33.6 




30.5 




39.1 




3 




28.0 




29.5 




23.9 




4 




1 1 .9 




13.7 




8.7 




High 5 




4.9 




5.3 




4.3 




Table 4.11 j 


Ef f i cacy 


(col lege) 


Total Black 
Distri bution 


(144) 


Black 

Working Class 


(95) 


B 1 ack 

Middle Class 


(46) 


Low 1 




15 . 3 % 




1 A. 6% 




17.4 




2 




45.1 




42.. 1 




52.2 




3 




33.3 




35.4 




28.3 




High 4 




6.3 




7.3 




2.2 





The -fables show that the working class black student feels slightly 
more effacious locally and at the college, than does the middle class 
student. Using Cl + 2) in each scale as a measure of low efficacy, 63.0% 
of the middle class score low on local efficacy and 69.65S score low on 
college efficacy. This contrasts with a low score of 51.6% of the working 
class Un local efficacy and 51.3% In college efficacy.^ The findlnas in 
relation to class run contrary to I SR data on feellings of efficacy toward 

' i • 

the national government. Normally middle class people feel more efficacious 
toward government. With the increasing numbers of black mayors and repre— 

t a 

sentatives now In local office. It Is conceivable ra shift in attitude is 

: * 

35. The white working class also scored higher In college efficacy. The 

difference in local efficacy was negligible with a flight edge to the 
O working class. 
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occurring toward local government In major cities as the "turf" of the 
black working classes. Logically, this could Include an urban public 
college within the confines of a major city. 

Black students coming from an Integrated hlgh'school feel slightly 
more effacious locally. Scoring in the (4 + 5) range were IS. 35? from 
an integrated setting, and 15.3? from a segregated setting. The relation- 
ship reverses for col lege efficacy where students from segregated high 
schools feel more effacious. In a (3 + 4) score range, 42.4? of the 
students from segregated high schools feel effacious as compared to 38.5? 
of those from integrated high schools. 36 The reversal may be related to 
the degree of concentration of blacks at the college where an ethnic stake 



from segregated high 
”b I ack I nte rests . " 



Is "felt" and pursued as such. Possibly, students 
schools feel slightly more comfortable In pursuing 

This notion receives some credence by comparing frequency of on cam- 
pus contact. Those who get together frequently or occasional ly feel less 
effacious, than those who get together Infrequently* or never. 37 See Table 
4.12. Blacks who avoid the whites definitely feel more effacious at 
college. This phenomenon may be separatist oriented- 



Table 4.12 



On campus contact 


High efficacy (3+4) 


Number 


Never 


43.9? 


41 


Infrequently 


64.3 


14 


Occas.Tona 1 ly 


23.5 


17 


Frequently 


30.6 


36 



36. The White control group who were from Integrated high schools, felt 
more effacious both locally and at college. 

i 

37. The relationship Is opposite for the white group. 




i 

< 

i 
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The breakdown of efficacy scores by religion show a reversal between 
groups on local and college efficacy. Those stating no religion feel most 
efficacious locally and least at the college. The Catholic group feel the 
least effaciously locally and the most at the college. The Baptists stay 
In the middle of each, but feel more efficacious locally than at the college. 
See Table 4.13. The white Catholic group also ranked high in efficacy at 
the college, 60.2 ? scoring in the (3 + 4) range (N = 83). As the total 
black and white, largest single religious group at the college (35.6?), 
feelings of efficacy no doubt are enhanced. A plausible theory which 
follows is that sense of political efficacy goes up In relation to concen- 
tration of a group. By frequency of religious attendance, the ’'Never" 
and ’'Frequently" groups hover at the 50 percentile with the middle groups, 
"Infrequently" and "Occasionally", falling lower on local efficacy. The 
relationship reversed for college efficacy. 



Table 4. 13 



Re I igion 


High local efficacy 
(3 - 5) 


High college efflcao 
(3 + 4) 


None 


63.7? (II) 


33.3? (12) 


Baptists 


50.0? (76) 


36.8 


(76) 


Cathol i cs 


28.0 (25) 


40.0 


(25) 



Age differentiation prod. 'ed no significant finding for college effi- 
cacy, but rather a clustering around the 40 percentile. When respondents 
are divided by age to check feelings of efficacy locally, a significant 

38. Other research demonstrates that where an ethnic or racial group is 

concentrated in large numbers in a city, voting turnout goes up. See 
Banfield, Edward C., and Wilson, James 0., City Pol itics . Vintage, 
Random House, New York, 1963, pp. 230-31 
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relationship Is shown. The younger groups clearly feel more capable of 

effecting change locally. Once again the very young group (ages 16-20) 

39 

demonstrates a significant jump from all other groups. See Table 4.14. 



Table 4.14 



Age 


High Local Efficacy (3 - 5 ) 


Number 


1 6-20 


59.7? 


62 


21-25 


40.0 


40 


26-30 


30.3 


23 


31-35 


30.8 


13 



The black veteran feels effacious at the college, but much less so 
at the local government l$vel. The black female ranks first In efficacy 

I ; 

local ly. Extended discussion of the data by sex is reserved for later 
chapters. By race. It Is briefly noted here that they are almost equal in 
local efficacy with whites having a slight edge. At the college, the blacks 
feel considerably more effacious than the whites. The Interesting skin 
color correlation reappears for college efficacy (only). See Figure 4.3. 




39. 



{ 

I 

j 

The white control group was about the same in |the 21-25 age group 
with 41.3? (N = 51) feeling effacious. Of the 16-20 age group, 
51.1? (N = 80) feel effacious. Note that the j jump Is not nearly 
so large as in the black group. 
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Figure 4 . 3 a 



% Scorl ng I n 
High Efficacy 
Range <3 - 4) 

50 






* 


« 




45 




* 








40 








* 




35 












30 










* 


25 


*• 

Very 
LIgh+ 
M = 11 


Llgh-f 
N = 24 


Medium 
N = 48 


Dark 
N = 38 


Very 
Dark 
rvi = 21 



a. Exac+ figures were very llgh+ — 27.3 % high college efficacy, I Ighf — 
45.6%, medium, 48.0%, dark — 41.6%, very dark — 33.4% 
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IV Race Relations 



In the routine running of the independent variables discussed so far, 
a relationship of each emerged to characterization; of race relations by 
respondents. The question was stated simply, "How would you characterize 
race relations in the St. Louis area? Responses were classified into cate- 
gories on a scale from "bad" to "good." Typical responses were as follows. 

I. BAD (UNQUALIFIED) 



Working class male — age 34— — No re I iglor^ — ‘ veteran- — Racial tension is high 
here. | A l I we need is some one to set it off* 

Working class male — age 29 — Baptist — veteran — They are all very poor. The 
K. K. K. stf I I exisf Trv South St. Louis. Black people who have achieved 
the income to live In these areas are afraid to live there. If the Ku Kl ux 
Klan doesn T t get then, .the police will. 



lot of 
i n St. 



preju- 
Loui s 



Working class male — age 25 — Baptist — veteran — Bad! There Is a 
dice among black and white people. There are a lot of places 
where If a black tnan went he would be looked at I ike he was crazy. I have 
seen qu I te a 
Into houses. 



few fights between blacks and white over blacks trying to move 
lt t s always the white people who are against Interracial 

the Molotov cocktails. lt T s like 



marriages. They are the ones who throw 

they are saying this white woman is too good for this black man. 



2. POOR — (TENSE, DISTRUSTFUL, PREJUDICED, HYPOCRITICAL) 



never*had 



Working class male — age 21 — Catholic — non-veteran- -We have 
riots,; but on the other hand the sly prejudices would make Lonel 
that It is a potential powder key for trouble. 



any 
th ink 



Working class male— —age 1 8— Bapt i st—— non— veteran- These aren’t too good. 
You can get on a bus and see little white people sticking their noses up 
under their hats. You can just about characterize most of the race rela- 
tions as being phony. You could meet somebody you don’t really know and 
just look down Inside them and see al I the prejudice Inside them. 

Middle class male — age 30 — Lutheran — Veteran — Poor, just like any other 
city. : Whites socialize at job levels, but the domestic envi ronment is 
completely severanced . 

Working class female — age 20 — no religion — Very poor. No matter how oly 
you are, you are still the little colored girl (work). I ve seen people 
stopped for no reason. If a black becomes pregnant no matter who the guy 



*ed i tor I nsert 
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Is — parents can accept - . If a white becomes pregnant - by a black* she Is 

banished. Happened repeatedly in . ..[^suburban community^- Black 

men wearing naturals stopped on the street for no reason. Schools — if 
all black — administration thinks everything Is fine. When integrated, ad- 
ministration updates everything, new books, better teachers, etc.. 



Working class male — age 50 — Baptist — veteran — Hypocritical. The white man 
feels he can smile In your face and still stab you in the back at the same 
time. He hates to realize that the Negro can see this. He doesn T t rea- 
lize thJ=»t he is dealing with a new Black man who has changed his philosophy 
from ” i f I live and nothing happens” to ’'if I live I’m going to make it 
happen . 11 



Working class female — age 19 — Baptist — We are no different from other cities 
except we don * t let oursel ves go and let the white people know how we 
really feel about them. We are afraid. The blacks In St. Louis really have 
too much to lose by confronting white people openly, because economically 
we might be a step ahead of blacks In other big cities. 



3. MIXED — (SOME POSITIVE, SOME NEGATIVE CONNOTATIONS) 

Working class male — age 20 — Catholic — non— veteran — Everything Is ok because 
nobody Is really thinking about change. Most of the people are Ignorant and 
not even thinking about change. Even me. I use to think of myself as con- 
servative but I’m changing over a ITttle bit. 

Working class male— -age 34 — Catholic — Veteran — On the top It seems to be a 
smoothly working thing, but beneath i t a i I there Is still that friction and 
hatred that lurks In any other city. 

Middle class female — age 17 — Methodist — All right from what you hear, but 
deep— down it’s tense. St. Lou I s Ts Tike sitting on a keg of dynamite wait- 
ing for the right thing to make It go off. Hidden feelings. 



4. PAIR — (DESCRIPTION MOSTLY GOOD, BUT NEEDS IMPROVING) 

Work! ng c I ass ma I e — age 1 9 — Catho I i c — non— veteran — Fair. A black might get 
along with a white because he (the black) has a Tittle bit more than the 
white. | Adam Clayton Powell is I I ke a half— white politician. He puts up a 
front for everybody. He tries to act black in front of black people. ..and 
then goes back to his white people and takes on another role. That’s about 
the way; race relations are in St. Louis. Blacks now think they are equal to 
whites, but they are only fooling themselves, by trying to Imitate and im- 
personate the white hhat’s not. being equal. 

Working- class male — age 18 — Baptist — non— veteran — Pretty good. The black 
people are demanding what they should have had Tong time ago. White people 
are accepting this in the city but in. the country. It’s another story. The 
whites had better accept this or they will have another Watts on - their hand — 
it’s slowly building up. 

*ed I tor : de I et i on 
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5. GOOD 

Working class male — age 18 — -Baptist — non-veteran — Good. 1+ Is not as bad 
as 1+ use to be about* 5 or €> years ago, when you couldn't got out of your 
part of town. Like they said all niggers stay In your part of town and 
white folks In theirs. 

Working class female — age 26 — Holiness Church — Nice — people work, eat, go 
p I aces together. 



A number of responses did not fit these categories in that interview- 
ers answered by comparing relations to other places. Two "worser" cate- 
gories, (getting worse, and worse than other cities) were dropped for this 
chapter In that two few black respondents fell In these areas. Samples of 
the ’’better” categories are as fol lows. 



6. GETTING BETTER, BETTER AMONG THE YOUNG 



Working class female — age 33 — Baptist — They are better. With integration 
of schools, children are thrown together more and parents are beginning to 
accept. No contact 10—15 years ago like there is now. 



Working class female — age 18 — Baptist- — Seem to get along fair. The older 
generation are the big blockage. Younger people will mingle until an older 
person breaks In and tells kids others are not good enough for them. They 
get older and start to listen to older people. When they are .little they 
play together and don’t care till an older person breaks them up. 



Middle 1 class male — age 29 — Baptist — non— veteran — Some of the disturbances 
people are causing. I don't think they really feel that way., i .e. (Percy 
Green). It's not as terrible as some cities, thanks to our Negro leaders. 
I think race relations here are pretty good. The young people are really 
setting the pace. People fear the unknown,, but now that we are going to 
school! together, we are finally learning that we are a l I human. 



Middle 



class female — age 25 — Lutheran — I think they have reversed. Whereas 



• -W » W WW * ~~ — ■ * w 

■there was open prejudice from the white s+andpolni* before, now inhere Is open 

-..-it x _ u. I f- t I I -4-K — » 4> vjK T -a +m/I nn m» ir*K 



prejudice from the~black standpoint. I feel that the whites are trying 
harder, especially the youth. The whites are walking around expressing 
this great love for niggers, with their "right on's" and stuff. I feel 
are actually trying but who wants it. 



much 
al I 
they 



7. BETTER THAN OTHER CITIES, RURAL AREAS 

Middle^ class male — age 22 — Baptist — veteran — Fair compared to most places. 

You don't have that much ra cial violenc e compared t o a p l ace like I just came 
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from — New York, N. Y. Race relations here could be better, but there has 
to be more understanding between the races. I said; it was fair because 
the city Is nearly 50/5 black and In most cities thah" size, you have much 
more racial agitation. 

Responses to the Invitation to characterize race relations by the 
black students break down as shown in the column furtherest left of Table 
4.J5. The percentage of these students who rank high in trust, competence, 
and efficacy is shown for each response across the table. Generally, those 
students who see race relations In a negative way are low In trust and 
personal competence, but rank high In local and college efficacy. Con- 
versely^ those who perceive race relations as fair, good, improving tend 
to be higher in trust and competence, but lower in local and college effi- 
cacy . 

A logical relationship exists In these findings. One might expect 
that those who are not trustful and not feeling competent would see race 
relations as poor, whereas those whc are trusting and feeling competent 
would see race relations as good. Further, we would expect that those who 
feel capable of changing situations will view them as needing change, while 
those who do not feel capable of effecting change, will view them as accep- 

5 • 

table. ; j 
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Table 4. 15 



Character! zed 
relations as 


1 race 


High trust. 
“(3+4) 


High 

competence 

(6-8) 


High: local 
eff ilcacy 
(3 J 5) 


High col 
eff I ca^ 
(3+4) 


Bad 


(16) 


25.0 


27.5 


46.6(15) 


50. 1 


Poor 


(38) 


44.7 


50.0 


52.6 


36.8 


Mixed 


(17) 


47.0 


52.9 


521.9 


58.9 


Fa i r 


(23) 


56.5 


52.2 


21.7 


30.4 


Good 


(10) 


50.0 


60.0 


30.0 


20.0 


Gett 1 ng better, (16); 


50.0 


68.8 


6.3 


37.5 


better among 


the 


- 








young 












Better than 


(12) 


33.3 


58.3 


41.6 


25.0 



other cities, 
rura I areas 



(total ) 



132 
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V The Findings 

A summary of the findings thus far on differences among black people 
appears useful at this point. The importance of social characteristics 
and their relationship to the independent variables in explaining signifi- 
cant social and political movements and the individuals caught up in them, 
cannot be underestimated. 

The initial findings of the project demonstrate important attitudinal 
differences among black Americans In relation to a variety of social back- 
ground factors. Whether or not an individual feels trusting, competent, 
or efficacious is in a sense an attitude about himself or herself and does 
tap certain aspects of se I f— concept that particularly interest the politi- 
cal scientist. 

Trust In other people was found to be more a middle class phenonmenon 
rather than working class. Religious groupings showed the Baptists rather 
high on trust. The Catholic blacks also showed a significant majority 
trusting, but less so than the Baptist. The "no" religion group showed a 
majority distrustful. By frequency of attendance both the never and fre- 
quently respondents were distrustful, with those attending services occa- 
sionally or infrequently clustering in between. The under-20 age group was 
by far the most cynical. The black veteran was the most trusting. 

Personal competence was found to correlate with social class, but not 
income. Rather a curvilinear relation emerged which peaked at the $7000- 
10,000 range. The religious groups broke down with the Baptists the most 
competent, the Catholics next, and the "none" group, the least. No relation 
was found to frequency of attendance. Competence appeared to increase with 
age, and the undei — 20 age group felt the least competent. The black vetei 
an ranked the highest on personal competence. 

O 
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Political efficacy at both the local and college level was highest 
among working class blacks. By religion, the Catholics felt the most 

i 

effacious at the college, and the "none" group locally in the community. 
By frequency of religious attendance the Never and Frequently groups both 
felt more efficacious at the college. The undei — 20 ace group felt highly 
efficacious locally. No correlation of age to college efficacy emerged. 
The black veteran felt efficacious at the co I lege, : but not at the local 
level . 



Attitudes toward oneself were viewed initially as crucial to the 

{ 

s*tudy. The measures used +o approach +his e I us i ve j concept were found 

i 

+o be rela+ed +o percep+ion of race rela+ions, also assumed 1"o be a par*f 
of +he a1~fi+udlnal constel lation* The more +rus+Ipg and compe+enl' student 
tends to view race relations optimistically. Those who feel capable of 

j 

effecting change see race relations negatively. j 

An !nteres + !ng aspect of the survey was the documentation of change 
in color caste. Efforts of the young to eradicate i col or distinction or at 
least move away from admiring "lightness” appear to be successful. Those 

i 

having a medium shade skin color ranked highest I~both personal compe- 
tence and in college efficacy. 

The importance of the integration experience emerged early. A rela- 
tionship was found to trust and efficacy, but not to competence. Those 



coming from segregated high schools were more trusting and felt more effa- 
cious at college, but less effacious locally. A good number of distrustful 

blacks mix regularly with white students on campus j. Those who mix frequent- 

I 

ly or occasionally are low on sense of college efficacy. 

i 

None of the measures discussed so far showed £ny correlation to uncon- 



ventional political 




behavior, le. protest activities. 

; 



Integration was 
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found to relate to trust and efficacy, but not to competence. Those 

> 

coming from segregated high schools were more trusting and felt more effa- 

I 

clous at college, but less effaclous locally. A good number of distrust- 

! 

ful blacks mix regularly with white students on carppus. Those who mix 
frequently or occasionally are low on sense of college efficacy. 
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Chapter 5 



”1 have a great deal of faith In my own ability to perform. And I also 
have a great deal of faith In our system to respond. The system can j stand 
a great deal of Improvement. BuT nobody has shown me a better one." 



The question raised regarding the direction of the black student move- 
ment is whether or not it Is separatist in nature, and thereby moving away 

from integration as a goal in American society. A second area of interest 

is whether or not existing Institutions are viewed; as likely to and capable 

of responding to the needs of block Americans. These two sets of attitudes 

are the major attitudinal dependent variables of the study. Political attl- 

I 

tudes, which are supportive or non— supportive of the existing socio-political 
order, are presumed to either constitute a ratification or rejection of 
decisions emanating from a political system. If the American political 

* i 

system, is viewed as capable of responding to the needs of black Americans, 

we expect support for the system to remain constant* The converse is also 

i 

true . 

Section I of this chapter provides a full discussion of the background 
and results of the survey In regard to attitudes oriented to separatism and/ 
or integration. Section II reports on New Left attitudes of black Americans, 
particularly in regard to approval or disapproval of various tactics to 
effect; or prevent change. The relationship of each set of attitudes to 

soc I a 1 1 group membersh Ip Is demonstrated . { 

i 

i 

The focus on political participation Is limited In this study to pro- 

i r 

. . i 

test activity. This mode of political action Is defined as a tactic used by 
citizens openly to attack public policy decisions.] Protest has become a 



I . 




Gibson, Kenneth A I len. Mayor of Newark, 
August 3, 1970, p. 22 



New Jersey, Quoted in Newsweek, 
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familiar method of political action by college students, and for black 
students, a useful tactic on or off campus. Our Interest Is In the extent 
to which the tactic has been used In the past and Is to be used in the 
future. Section I I I of this chapter discusses protest activity in relation 
to social characterist i cs of the survey respondents. Section IV summarizes 
the findings of Chapter 5. 



I Attitudes on Separatism-! ntegratj on 

Attitudes on separatism— Integration refer to race— related policy changes 
emanating from Presidential orders. Supreme Court decisions, and Congress- 
ional laws. Beginning in the I940 r s with the first executive decree from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on equal employment through ji ncreas ing I y strong 

J 

: • I 

policy pronouncements ending with the Fair Housing; Law In 1968, the direction 
of public policy was to provide the legal framework for a racially integrated 
society. The question has been raised In social scientist literature and by 
popular journalists whether or not Integration Is still a goal among black 
Americans. More radical black organizations speak to the notion of separa- 
tism, and the appeal of a separatist society is attributed largely to the 
young.; 

s 

Tjhe Aberbach-Wa I ker study found evidence of aj developing racial Ideology 

which Included a favorable interpretation of blackj power and a preference for 

i I 2 

militant leaders. Their findings correspond to thje Tomlinson study of Los 

\ 

» 

Angeles. The Detroit study states, "This ideology! is not a manifestation 

i 

of growing sentiments for separation, but of a miliitantly expressed ideology 

of protest which demands Quick and effective actio<n to better conditions for 

1 

* 

: i 

2.. Tomlinson, T. M. , "The Development of a Riot Ideology Among Urban 
Q Nearoes." American Behaviorial Scientist, I968i, pp. 27-31 

ERIC I 
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a I I black people."^ The researchers note that less than 2% of blacks endorsed 
the no+ Ion of separatism. 

The present study approached the notion of separatism In a different 
and more detailed manner. Attltudlnal statements were constructed In four 

crucial policy areas. Two statements were posed in each area which were 

$ 

assumed to measure both a separatist direction in one and an i ntegrationist 

5 

sentiment in the other. These were presented to the student in a mixed 

s 

order as a handout in which respondents selected ajnumber from I to 5, which 

i 

4 I 

best described his feelings. Pro-separatist statements were scored the 

reverse of pro- Integration statements so that In ail cases the higher numbers 

i ! 

represented opinions leaning to integration answers and lower number leaning 
to separation answers. The policy areas and attltudlnal statements as follows. 



Strongly Moderately Neutral Moderately Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

5 4 3 2 I 

Public Accommodations 



a) people should go to restaurants, movies, and dances that cater to 
people of their own color. (Separatist) 

i * 

b> Where one goes for entertai nment should be determined by one’s 
interest, not his race. ( I ntegratlonl st) I 



Hous i ng 



a) I t hink brack and white people should live In their own neighborhoods 

and not try to mix. (Separatist) \ 

'■ ' ! 

I 

b) !i think people In the United States would be ; better off if all neigh- 
borhoods were racially mixed. ( I ntegrationist) 



3. Aberbach and Walker, APSR, Dec. 5970, op. clt.,j p. 1211 

| I 

4. Sc;e Chapter 2, for val Idatlon procedure and Appendix A, Handout D for 
order of presentation. Consistency of repliesjis sometimes less than 
statistically desirable. Ambivalence on the p^rt of respondents appeared 
to |play a role. 



0 
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Political Representation 

! ' i 

{ ■; 

3. a) ! I like the Idea of a separate black nation Within the United 

i States. (Separatist) 

i t 

: 1 

b) jBlacks should be fairly represented and should participate in all 

I levels of government In the United States. \ ( Integrationlst) 

\ i 

| Emp I oyment ; 

4. a) iBIack people should work only. in their own communities and stop 

| working within the existing power structure! (Separatist) 

b) \Black people should try to get jobs in all occupations in the U.S. 
I ( Integrationlst) ‘ 



The distribution of responses of the black student shows that all re- 
sponses are highly skewed toward integration. In each distinct policy area, 

( 

some differences are noted here and there. These will be discussed subse- 

| : 

quently. The overall initial picture Is that very large majorities in all 

i - : 

areas prefer entertainment, housing, and jobs to be on an open basis, and 

! j ; 

do notjfavor the separatist option. Political representation (b) evokes 



high ly j Integrationlst answers, and only a small percent (8.4/5) even like the 

] t 

Idea of a separate black nation. See Table 5.1. j 

* 7 

i i 

; Table 5.1 



Distribution of Black Responses In Four Publ IciPoI Icy Areas 



Question 



Separatist 
I 2 



Integrationlst 



Number 



TT 


T^ubljfc Accom. a) 


2.8% 


S'. 4% 


$.4% 


— 2TT7T“ 


"“58.7% 


TR5T 




i 

l 


b) 


4.2 


t .4 


.7 


3.5! 


90.3 


( 144) 


2) 


Housi ng 

. £ 


a) 


2.8 


2. 1 


8.4 


14.7 


72.0 


(143) 




b) 


4.9 


14.0 


15.4 


24.5 


41 .2 


( 143) 


3) 


Pol .1 Rep. 

J 

£ 


a) 


4.9 


3.5 


I 1 .2 


j 

1 1 .2 


69.2 


( 143) 




b) 


0.0 


I .4 


3.5 


6.9’ 


88.2 


(144) 


4) 


Emp Ipy. 


a) 


2. 1 


4.2 


5.6 


15.4 


72.7 


( 143) 




i 


b) 


.7 


.7 


1 .4 


8.3: 


88.9 


( 144) 



0 ■ 
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In breaking down the data by class. Table 2 demonstrates that the 
working class scores somewhat higher on integrative responses on Public 
Accommodations than do the middle class. On the Housing (b> statement, the 
middle class black also drops down 10 percentage points below the working 
class. The working class was more Insistent on proper political represen- 
tation, ' (3b) but also preferred the notion of a separate black nation (3a) 
more than the middle class. The two groups are close to equal on employ- 
ment responses. See Table 5.2.; 



Table 5.2 



Question 




Percent Answering 
Working Class 


Pro-lnteg. (4+5) by Class 
Middle Class 


1 ) Pub 1 Ic Acco. 


a) 


82 . 2 % 


76. 1 % 




b) 


95.8 


89. 1 


2) Housing 


a ) 


86.3 


86.9 


b> 


68.4 


58.7 


3) Pol . Rep. 


a) 


77.9 


84.8 


b) 


96.9 


91 .3 


4) Employ. 


a) 


88.4 


86.9 




b) 


96.9 


97.8 



Clearly equal opportunities to make a living are of high priority with 
both social classes. Given this, the .data suggest the middle class black 
may be slightly more In favor of choosing home and recreation v/Tthin an 



ethnic confine. This adds evidence to the Aberbach-Wal ker conclusion that 

*> 

the "black bourgeosie" is passe. ~ Cultural Isolation from other blacks no 
longer is attractive as a goal. On the other hand, to be politically dis- 
tinct has less appeal to the middle class black. This finding lends some 

Aberbach and Walker, APSR, Dec. 1970, op. cit., pp. 1214-15. The ref- 
erence is to the political and social elite group described by Frazier, 
E. Franklin, Black Bourgeosie, The Free Press, Glencoe., 1957. 
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substance to Thomas Pettigrew’s theory that Integration as a goal priority 
has undergone some change — at least In terms of the middle class black. 
Pettigrew states, "Influential black opinion turned in tho late |960s from 
Integration as the primary goal to other goals — group power, culture, ident- 
ity, inteqrity, and pride. Pettigrew feels that most blacks do not see 
these goals as conflicting with integration, and the data from the present 
study bear this out. 

The data on the four public policy areas were separated by sex to 
investigate differences of opinion. See Table 5.3. Once again, as by class 
a very high rate of agreement is shown on employment responses. The Dlack 
male is more insistent than the female on full Dolitlcal representation, 
but the male drops down significantly in percent giving an integration re- 
soonse on the appeal of a separate black nation. The black female finds 
this notion less attractive than the male. Politics in the United States 
heretofore has been largely a male prerogative, and 1 would assume this ex- 
plains the difference in answers by sex. The black female might see little 

Table 5.3 









Percent Answering Pro-*nteg. 


(4+5) by Sex 


Question 




Male 


Fema 1 e 


i ) 


Pub 1 i c Accom . 


a) 


76.2? 


83.3? 






b) 


90.0 


96.4 


2) 


Housing 


a) 


83.0 


89-3 




b) 


66. 1 


65.6 


3) 


Po 1 Rep . 


a) 


71 .2 


86.9 




b) 


98.4 


92.8 


4) 


Emp 1 oy . 


a) 


88.4 


89.3 




b) 


98.3 


96.4 



6. Pettigrew, Thomas F., Racially Separate or Together?, McGraw H; I I, Inc., 
New York, 1971, p. 297 

O 
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stake persona! ly In regard to who controls the decision-making institu 

. . 7 

tions. 

In the areas of both housing and public accommodations, the black 
male is less pro-integration in outlook than is the female. I would assume 
that the thrust for black dignity would be of more psychological value to 
the male than the female. The institution of slavery did not recognize 
marriages among black people and buying and selling of slaves occurred 
without regard to family attachments. Young children, however, were 
usually left with the mother, until thechild was of "marketable" age. The 
matriarchia I society was reinforced after slavery ended officially by 
several factors. The female tended to have access to more education and 
to-perform better in the educational setting.^ The female was not viewed 

as an economic threat. 

In the period of the mass migration in the 20th century, still under- 
way, the female in the urban setting once again was usually better able to 
find and keep a job, no matter how menial. Many black males were unable 
to obtain regular and promising employment. In addition, the initial Aid 
to Dependent Children legislation, required absence of the male from the 
home. In the midst of a male dominant culture, what occurred was a specific 
group of males, in this case black, were stripped of all opportunities to 
live up to the ethos of the culture. A wealth of literature deals with the 
attendant psychological effects 9 on the group who has .ad the least 



7. 



This theory is buffered by adding th * 
t ion on Political Representation (b). 
tion on this as compared to 98.4? of 
the nitty gritty of "power” here, not 



white male response to the ques- 
Onlv 82.1? scored pro- Integra- 
te black males. I think we tapped 
prejudice. 



8. Poussaint, op. cit., p. 31 



9. 




See, for example, Liebow, Tal ly*s Comer, op. cit. 
tion procedure, or Poussaint, op. cit., for varied 
ments to this phenomenon. 



for a rational iza- 
personality adjust- 
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opportunity to build Its ©go. The greater appeal, therefore, of black 
solidarity by exclusiveness Tn housing and choice of recreation to the 
male is not a surprising result. 

In separating the data by religious preference, it quicky becomes 
evident that the group stating "None" is considerably more separatist In 
orientation than the Catholics and Baptists. See Table 5.4. In the 
housing policy area, for the first time a black social group drops below a 
majority giving a pro- Integration answer on one of the questions. The 
"None” group clearly insists on ful I political representat ion and the right 
to go anywhere for recreation, while, at the same time, a number prefer to 
live and seek entertainment separately. They also enjoy the notion of a 
separate black nation and are the least supportive of integrated employment. 
The Catholics and the Baptists are close in a number of areas with the 
Catholics less enthusiastic about public accommodations, and the Baptists 
about housing. 







Table 5 


.4 






Question 




Percent 

None 


Answer! nq 
( 12) 


Pro- 1 nteg. 
Cathol i c 


(4+5) by Rel igion 
(25) Baptists (76) 


1 ) Public Accom. 


a) 


63 . 7 % 


(II) 


76 . 0 % 


82. 9 % 




b) 


100.0 


(12) 


80.0 


96.0 


2) Housing 


a) 


63.7 


(II) 


92.0 


89.5 


b) 


45.5 


(12) 


80.0 


68.4 


3) Pol . Rep. 


a) 


63.7 


(1 l) 


80.0; 

/ 


78.9 


b) 


100.0 


(12) 


92.0 


96. 1 


3) Employ. 


a) 


81 .9 


(II) 


92.0 


88.2 


b) 


83.3 


(12) 


100. C 


1 00 . 0 



Moving the discussion of attitudes on policy decisions to education, 
two sets of statements were constructed in the area of policy controlled by 



iso 



college admin I s+ra tors. As shown below these relate to the race of the 
I nstructor (I) and the method of presentation (4). Both (I) and (4) re- 
flect typical demands of college activists for black studies. Statements 
In (2) represent the student’s choice of a major, and statements in (3) 
inquire as to the student preference in classmates. The latter has been, 
of course, a matter of great concern in implementing public policy deci- 
sions nationally. Locally, college policy has been a matter of free choice. 

The format of the statements Is the same as the other policy areas 
with the reverse scoring for those pro-separatist preferences . * ^ State- 
ments for this section follow. 



Strong I y Moderately Neutra I Moderately Strong I y 

Agree Aaree Disagree Disagree 

5 4 3 2 I 

I nstructor 



1. a) Black Instructors are the only people qualified to teach black 

Americans their history and culture. (Separatist) 

b) A fair presentation of the heritage of black Americans can be 

taught by any qualified black or white teacher. ( Integrationist) 

Currlcu la 

2. a) The way things are going in America, black students would be better 

off to major in Black Studies and plan to work with just their own 
people. (Separatist) 

b) Black students ought to study what white students are learning in 
order to compete in American society. (Integrationist) 

Classmates 

3. a) I would prefer to go to college just with people of my own color. 

(Separatist) 

b) I think a racial ly mixed college offers the most desirable education. 
( l ntegrationlst) 



10. See Appendix A, Handout B for mixed order of presentation. 



O 
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I Method of Presentation 

i , 

f j 

4. a) The best way to teach black heritage is in separate courses focusing 
totally on the black American. (Separatist) 

b) The best way to learn the contributions of blacks to American civili- 
zation is to routinely include that information in any and all 
courses where relevant. ( Integration ist) 



The overall distribution of responses show a sizeable majority prefer 
integration (4 + 5) in terms of classmates. See Table 5.5. Almost as high 
a percentage do not wish to limit their curricula to Black Studies. Never- 
theless, 49 % (I + 2) want the .courses to be available separately, even 
though 66% (4 +5) choose the integration answer on the companion statement 
on method of presentation. (4b) 

The same ambivalence is evident on the set of statements regarding the 
instructor in that a majority (I + 2) feel only blacks can teach black 
Americans their history, but also agree (4 + 5) that a fair presentation can 
come from any qualified instructor. 



Table 5.5 





Distribution of 


Black Responses in Four Areas 


of Education 




Question 




Separati st 
1 2 


3 


1 ntegrationist 
4 5 


Num. 


1 ) 


1 nstructor 


a) 


28.5 % 


22.25? 


6.9% 


17.45? 


25. 0% 


(144) 






b) 


1 1 .8 


15.3 


9.7 


29.9 


33.3 


(144) 


2) 


Curricula 


a ) 


5.6 


6.3 


8.4 


21.0 


58.7 


(143) 






b) 


1 1 -2 


13.3 


14.7 


23.0 


37.8 


(143) 


3) 


Classmates 


a) 


1 .9 


4.7 


18.0 


2! .5 


54.2 


(144) 






b) 


4.2 


4.9 


10.5 


30.8 


4?. 6 


(143) 


4) 


Method 


a) 


23.8 


25.2 


16.8 


16. 1 


18.2 


(143) 






b) 


4.2 


10.4 


19.4 


22.9 


43.1 


(144) 
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The data were separated by social class, but differences by class 
were negligible for all statements except (lb) and (4b). A fair presenta- 
tion by any Instructor was expected by 67.8? (N=96) of the working class 
blacks, but only 54.4? (N=46) of the middle class blacks. The statement 
on the best way to learn black contributions is to include it in any course 
where relevant, also showed a class difference. Of the working class black, 
71.9? (N=96) gave a pro-i ntegrat ion response, but only 54.3? (N=46) of the 
middle class gave an integration response. Insistence of separate black 
studies with black instructors, appears to be more a middle class demand 
than working class. This finding appears to fit the earlier finding on 
class reflecting a shift in goal priority among middle class blacks, anc 
more concern with black culture. 

A few differences appeared in the data when response^ were separated 
by sex. Scoring was shifted in this instance to a separatist total by 
adding ( I + 2) on the 5-dimension scale. The black male scored more separ- 
atist than the female on both presenting Black Studies separately (4a), and 
in majoring in black studies in order to work with black people (2a). The 
black female on the other hand is more separatist regarding the value of a 
racially mixed college (3b). See Table 5.6. 



Table 5.6 



Question 




Percent Answering Pro-Sep. 
Male 


(1 + 2 ) bv Sex 
Fema le 


4 ) Method 


a) 


59.3? 


41 .6? 


2) Cur . ! cu la 


a ) 


15.3 


9.5 


3) Classmates 


b) 


1 .7 


! 4.3 



A few interesting patterns emerged when the data were divided by rel ,_ 
gion. The "None” group was the least enthusiastic about a racially integrated 

O 
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college with 72.8% (N = ll) scoring pro-i ntegration, as compared to 96.0% 
of the Catholic (N = 25) and 82.9% of the Baptists (N = 76). The ambiva- 
lence on method of presentation noted in the general distribution breaks 
down by religion as shown in Table 5.7. The gap is widest for the "None" 
group. 



Table 5.7 

Percent Answering Pro-lnteg. (4 + 5) by Religion 
Question None Cathol ic (25) Baptist ( 76 )_ 

4) Method a) 9.1% (11) 44.0% 31 .6^> 

b) 75.0 (12) 64.0 57.9 



A general commentary is pertinent on all of the attitudes investigated 
so far. In almost all racial policy areas, big majorities are oriented to 
integration. The exception is the demand for black studies taught by black 
instructors, but it stops there . Pettigrew refers to "selective separatism" 
among young ideological blacks. "They often call for selective seoaratism 
of one of more aspects of their lives while also demandina their rights of 
entry Into the society's principal institutions. It is no accident that the 
most outspoken members of this faction are college students in prestigious 
and predominantly white uni versities." 11 The desire to have black studies 
and black instructors appears to be a manifestation of selective separatism, 
serving as psychological reinforcement, but not functioning as a poiit.cal 
movement I n i tse I f . 



ll. Pettigrew, op. cit., p. 298 



O 
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I I New Left Attitudes 



Much of the literature describing the thinking of the New Left, 
whether by its advocates or analysts, spells out what New Leftists are 
against. Objections to militarism, racism, materialism, are common. 

Further criticisms are bureaucratic manipulation of people's lives, 

(middle class as well as working class), poverty emanating from unequal 
distribution of the wealth, and each of these resting on unequal distri- 
bution of deQis.1 on-making. These issues in broad summary are the most 
widely discussed among the New Left. 

Gary R. Weaver' describes the student movement in general as 
broadly humanitarian In a way resembling the Romantic movemeni in Europe. 

The students are further concerned with maintaining their individual iden- 
tity in the midst of the technological state. Last, they are insisting 
on the implementation of the democratic ideals. The student "left", com- 
posed mainly of people under 30 who identity with the movement or the 
col lege community, is viewed as the vanguard of the movement. Weaver 
states, "The entire movement, however, including its vanguard, is intelli- 
gible only as an amalgamation of individuals who share a mood, a cultural 
revision without the structure and linear direction of a political ideology. 
One may discern Marxists, Neo-Trots kyites, pacifists. Democratic Socialists, 
Y i pp I e 1 po 1 1 tf clans- of joy, * Americans for Democratic Action, and a host or 
other traditional ideologues, but when one looks for a common political de- 
nominator it is nowhere to be found. The answer lies in the ambience of a 
generation born after the failure and death of Ideology." 



12 . 



13. 



Weaver, Gary R., "Introduction", in 
sity and Revolution, Prentice-Hall, 
1969, pp. 1-4 

Ibid., pp. 1-2, footnote I 



Weaver & Weaver, eds.. The Univer- 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
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The shared mood that Weaver refers to, does not offer a Dosi+ive pro- 
gram for an alternative society and as such would not be viewed as a poi it- 

14 

ical ideology by some analysts. Others, such as Dolbeare and Oolbeare, 
include a discussion of the New Left in their volume on American ideologies. 
The ideological base Is the New Left call for significant restructuring of 
society and its institutions. How much the mood is shared by black radi- 
cals is an open question In that they tend to remain distinct at meetings 
oy Left Radicals. Where a semblance of uniformity may be found is in tac- 
tics. 

In discussing tactics of the New Left, Dolbeare and Dolbeare state, 

"Nor do they consider it necessary, desirable, or profitable to work for 
change within the existing framework; they endorse and promote extra I eqa > 
and sometimes violent alternatives as the only means with a real chance of 
success under the ci rcunstances.” ' Approval or disapproval of these kinds 
of tactics, working outside of existing societal cr political institutions, 
is the set of attitudes of interest to the present study. 

A 62-item New Left Scale 16 was doi.gned at Columbia University, New 
York City, following the disruptions of spring 1968. The ISR recommends 
that the first ten or twenty items on the scale may be sufficient for re- 
search purposes. 17 The items selected as shown below were chosen from the 
total sample in order to select attitudinal statements of most relevance 
to the present study. Most of the items refer to tactical options to 

14. Dolbeare and Dolbeare, American Ideologies, Markham Publishing Co., 
Chicaco, 1971, pp. 145-184 

15. Ibid., p. 146 

16. See Chap. 3, Page 5 for validation. 

17. Robinson and Shaver, op. ci't. p. 385 
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